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PREFACE 


Sanskrit literature is a never-failing source of inspiration for tke proper under- 
standing of Indian culture of wkicli tangible representations are found in sculpture 
and painting. So a study of both literature and art as mirrors of a country’s culture 
is a useful way of approaching tbe ricli and fragrant blossoms in the garden of its 
civilization. As a beginning has abeady been made by me in my books on Kalidasa 
I thought this time I should choose a wider field and have touched on a few interesting 
themes to suggest the unlimited scope of this fascinating subject. I shall be more than 
amply rewarded for my task if scholars feel that the approach is worthwhile pursuing 
further. I recall with pleasure and gratitude the kind enquiries of Dr. F. H. Gravely and 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler about my literary work which have in no small measure helped me 
in my progress in this. I take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
for his never-failing interest in my work which has acted as a great stimulus and also 
Mr. Chhotelal Jain but for whose constant urging this book would not have been 
finished early. 

Even after writing it, its publication was delayed for several reasons, and early in 
1952, it was about to be sent to the journal of a Research Society that had accepted 
to get it out as one of its publications when Pandit Madho Sarup Vats, the then Director 
General of Archaeology in India, evinced interest in it and very kindly agreed to get it 
published in the Memoirs Series of the Archaeological Survey of India for which I am 
most grateful to him. To Mr. A. Ghosh, the present Director General of Archaeology, I 
am equally grateful as the expeditious publication of this Memoir is entirely due to the 
interest evinced in it by him. To the Department of Archaeology in India, the 
Archaeological Departments of Ceylon, Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior and Travancore- 
Cochin, the British Museum, the Indian Museum, the Madras Government Museum and 
the Museums of Mathura and Lucknow, Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempers and the Dinas 
Pnrbakala of Java and Mr. Martin Hurliman I am most thankful for kind permission to 
illustrate the photographs accompanying this paper. The Index has been very kindly 
prepared by Mr. Asoke Kumar Bhattacharyya to whom my grateful thanks are due. 


Calcutta, 
the SOth April, 1954. 


0. sWaramamurti 
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91. Dora Sliikob looking at the portrait of his wife— Mughal, 17th century A.D,, Indian 

hlusenm collection, Calcutta. 

Text-figures 

Jhainriga — Gajavaldrajhasha from the Aniaravatl rail — Satavuhana, 2nd century A.D., Madras 
Government hluscum, hlndrns. 

Madlnipilna from Ajanlii — Gupta-Viikataka, 5th century A.D., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

KanthdiJesha, hand cnt-\vining neck from Ajanta — Gupta-Vakataka, 5th century A.D., Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

Tender shoots on the car of the lady from Ajaijta — Gupta-Vaka{;aka, 5th century A.D., Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

Braid of queen decked vith flowers from Amaravatl — Satavahana, 2nd century A.D., Madras Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. 

Pushjmvachaya, lady gathering flowers — Kushan, 2nd century A.D., Mathura, Uttar Pradesh. 

ynksln wearing hindala and sttvarnavaikalsliaJca from Amaravatl — Satavahana, 2nd century A.D„ 
Madras Government Museum, Madras. 

The Princess at her toilet — Gupta-Vakataka, 5th century A.D., Ajanta, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Transparent upper cloth for covering breasts — ^Pala, 11th century A.D., Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

UttamuiigamakarT — Ikshvaku, 3rd century A.D., Nagarjunakop^a, South India. 

Ajinayajnopanta — Gupta, 6th century A.D., Deogarh, Central India. 

Vaslrayajilopavita — Pallava, 8th century A.D., Kaveripakkam, South India. 

Dancer from painting in Sittannavaial cave-temple — Pallava, 7th Century A.D. 

AiiJcya, aliiigya and iirdhva drums from Amaravatl — Satavahana, 2nd century A.D., Madras Govern- 
ment Museum, hladtas. 

Dharmayuddha, righteous warfare from Amaravatl rail-coping — Satavahana, 2nd century A.D., 
Madras Government Museum, Madras. 

UdarcmuJcJia motif from Amaravatl, GhantaSala, Ajanta, Badaml and Prambanan. 

Feet on lotus — Gupta-Vakataka, 5th century A.D., Ajanta, Hyderabad, Deocau. ' 

EkadJianudharasa, an epithet from Queen Gautami Balasiri’s Nasik inscription describing her son 
Gautamlputra Satakarni — Satavahana, 2nd century A.D., Nasik, Western India ; Epigraph. Ind. 
VIII, p. 60, line 7. 




Sanskrit Literature and Art 
—Mirrors of Indian Culture 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The culture of a nation is jiidged by its literature and art. And these serve as a mirror 
of the glory of the nation to -which they belong. The xmderstanding of a forgotten past 
is made possible and what is left unexplained or vague by one is explained and made clear 
by the other, as art and literature act as real mirrors, but of a peculiar type in that they 
reflect images that no longer exist. This reminds us of the famous verse of Dan(Jin in his 
Kavyddar^a : 






I. 5.1 


Sanskrit literature is a mine of information for the student of Indian culture ; Indian 
sculpture is similarly useful. For proper understanding of the one the other acts as a 
supplement. 

II. SALABHANJIKl 


We can take for example the word MhbJiaiijiJcd itself. SdhbhanjiM as used in the 
title of the drama ViddliaSahhlianjika means a portrait statue. To understand how the 
term Sahbhanjilcd, came to mean a statue we have to see the earliest representations and 
the connotations of the word itself. During the time of Ranini the terms Salahlianjilca, 
uddalaJcapushpabJianjiJcd and asolcapmlipaprachdxjikd connoted games in which girls used 
to gather different flowers from the branches of trees lilce ^dla and aiolca. These games 
were depicted in sculpture and the earliest representations are contemporaneous -with 
the great grammarian. Gradually the importance was taken up more by sculpture and 
the game as such went into the background though the motif of the woman beside the 
tree continued during the centuries, and slowly any sculptural figure came to be styled 
MlabJmnjiJck irrespective of the presence or absence of the sdla tree and the sex of the 
figure sculptured. By the time of Asvaghosha in the 2nd century A.D., the caryatides, 
specially the flanldng ones on a torana gateway, came to be called toranaidlabhanjilcd 
and here the Mabhanjilcd was still a woman beside the sdla tree as the tree-motif continued 
and it became an architcctiual term. The bent position of the toranaidlahhanjilcd was 
particularly carefully depicted, and the comparison that Asvaghosha draws to the women 
near the -wiudow watching Siddhartha and the resemblance to the toranasdlabJianjikd, 
is appropriately based on this : 







BvddJiachanta, V. 52,^ 

^ ‘Look ! The image of fame of early kings reflected in the mirror of literature does not disappear e’^ 
now even in their absence.’ 

_ “ ‘Another damsel, holding to the side of a window and with her body flexed beautifully like a bow and 
with her pearl necklace dangling, looked like a carved decorative figure on the torarta gateway.’ 
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and as the ^ala tree cannot be expected in the case of the women at the window the con- 
notation of the term ^dhhhanjiM has already undergone a change. In later Sanslcrit 
literature sdlahlianjilcd jiist connotes a statue and nothing more and even its derivation 
is forgotten. Professor Yogel has done a real service to the study of Sanslait by dramng 
attention to this rare usage of the term iomnaialahlianjilcd, of which the finest examples 
are from the gateways from Sanchi (pi. I, 1). Other iorana^alabhanjiJcds occur in the rich 
collection of early sculpture round about the Christian era in the Mathura Sluseum. 

III. IHAMBIGA 

The term iJiamriga occurring in the Rdmdyana in the description of the magnificient 
Pushpaka palace of Havana ; 

llPTWiTR#: 1 

lidmdyana, V. 9. 13^ 

cannot be understood by us properly without actual examples of such fancy animals. 
And what is connoted by the term can be realised only when we turn to early sculpture 
which abounds in such fantastic creations of human imaginatibn (fig. 1). In the Rdmdyana 



V 

Fig. 1. lliamriga — gajavaklTajJiasha 
from tlie Amaravatl rail — Satavahana, 
2ad century A. D., Madras Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras 


and the Malidbhdrata there are descriptions and even special names for these fantastic 
animals. A particular example like minavdji or gajavaJetrajhasha described in the verses : 

TST^'t'dl'JrWvl+Hi 1 

'O Cs 

Ulwr^iWTUiTt ' 


MaMhlidrata, III. 173. 50-51,2 

and 

Mr sqrm ^ ii 

Rdmdyana, VI. 51. 27-282 

are from the large group of zhdrnrigas or fancy animals. Not only are these elephants 
and horses provided with the hind quarters of fish with lovely scales, but they are also 
depicted sometimes with wiugs. This fish-elephant is called mdtanganaJera hy Kalidasa ; 

RagJmvamsa, XIII. 11.^ 


‘(The palace) shone “with splendour being provided with silver and golden pillars well fashioned and 
decorated with motifs of animals of fancy.’ 

• ‘Of fish with elephant’s head, of owls and of those resembling fish-horse.’ 

^ ‘Those excellent demons, rinassailable lihe tigers, went by (cars to which were yoked) mules with feline and 
leonine faces, having trappings of gold.’ 

* ‘Look at the foam of the sea split asunder by the elephant-fish suddenly springing up.’ 



ATliAKTI'S CAin'ATinr.S 


a 


Tlio lidmdifam does not sliow lunv tiu'se motifs nve mTanuied in ln>iui1ifyin_if the building 
ui\d tlu’iv positicui can bo judged tuiiy trom seul])tur(‘. And it- is interesting to find t.luit 
^Ybon they occur on jullars and pilasters the wingt-d Ihdmriiias are on toj) nearer the capital 
and those that are half-fish are shown near the base suggesting terri'strial and aouatio 
spheres respect ivoly and very ajipropriately. 


IV. SWAN FHllCZM 


The other motif of swans in rows carrying lot us-st idles and full-blown (lowers in their 
beaks is also repeated in early archil eeture and helps ns to understand and appreciate 
fully the lino of Yrdmiki : 


and 




Ih'nndijdm, V. 7. 7,’ 


C n5 

^FT ’Tlf^ TOt: 'T^TT fTTt'AT: ^qj;TT: ll 


lidmdyann, V. 7. Kh" 


.iVir exccllant example comes from Amar.avntl, and other examples frequently occur at 
Ghantasrda, Fagrirjunakoi.uju, etc. As for rows of geesi* there is no hetter example lluan 
the Asokan pillar. Hut llte geese with the lotus-.stalk arc the subject under consideration, 
and they do occur quite commonly and in mediaeval sculptures as at l^elnr and iralcbid. 
(pi. I, 2) and in tke Vijayanagar temples the motif is often repeated. It is this delightful 
theme that Krdidasa describes in his I\lrgha(hlt/i in the lino : 

’/I H> Kt I Pa ‘O '■I d m <t d wt : I 

TfliF II 

McgJtadula, I, 1 1.^ 


V. ATLAXTES CARYATIDES 

Among other caryatid motifs should be mentioned the huge Yalrslias and Rrdcsliasas 
supporting the base of the structure. Yrdmiki in his description of the Pushpaka palace 
says that night-prowlers or Rrdeshasas wearing houlaJas to adorn their face carry the palace : 

F I 

Itdmdyana, V. 8. 7.'' 

The significance of this description can be understood only when we see the Nasik cave 
where the base is supported by large caryatid figures answering the literary description 
(pi. I, 3). Such fat dwarfish caryatid figures on the base occur also at Bharhut where 
they support the structure. 

^ ‘Borne by excellent swans.’ 

^ ‘The birds were so executed witli excellent bills and wings that with their wings of coral and gold flowers 
sportingly expanded into a curve they looked the very wings of Cupid.’ 

’ ‘You will have as companions in the sky up to Mount Kailusa swans with bits of lotu.s shoots as their food 
for the way.’ 

* ‘ Which (i.e., the palace) is supported by demons (lit. night-prowlers) whose faces are decorated with 
ku‘t}ddla eat ornaments.’ 
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VI. STAMBHAPUTTALIKA OR DAMSELS ON PILLARS 


Pillars adorned witli lovely representations of women as described by Kalidasa in 
bis verse : 


jft ta Ri T 1 4 W r-h Kd 4 « I I 

'tdnlTl'O-mpT ^T^Tf%TffqRT|T: 11 


and in Valmiki’s verse : 


Faghuvamki, XVLl7d 




Rdmdyana, V.7.7^ 

stressing the nature of tbe caryatid function can best be understood only when the figures 
that abound on the pillars and pilasters from Jaggayyapeta and Mathura, specially the 
Bhutesar pillars showing the fine Yakshis, are studied along with these verses as their 
commentary. 


VII. CHAITYA-WINDOWS WITH HUhlAN FACE DECORATION 

The c7mf^?/a-windows so often carved as architectural motifs where they are not actual 
windows have representations of human faces very charmingly delineated often with 
feminine grace, and some fine examples occur at Mahabalipuram (pi. 1, 4), but the feature 
is a common one in early arcliitecture all over India reminding us of the lines of Kalidasa : 

qrftrr ^ i 

wi^crTEprfrfw^ ii 

Faglm., VI.24,® 

and 

*o >0 

Raghu., XVI.20.^ 

The suggestion of fair damsels looking on from the windows is a charming architectural 
motif. 

VIII. PORNAGHATA 

The purnaghata on either side of the doorway, as the most auspicious object and 
symbol of plenty, inviting the visitor which survives to this day, is beautifully alluded' 
to by Kalidasa in the verse : 

^fwP^'XT'^^: mi: TOirtP^fqP^pqRrq'JT^^mfi; i 

RagJm., V.63.® 


^ * The filmy covers abandoned by snakes appear like the upper garment covering the breasts of the figures 
of damsels on the pillars (of the palaces at Ayodhya), appearing faded owing to the loss of their original bright 
colour.’ 

“ ‘ Shining as it were with beautiful female statuettes.’ 

^ ‘ If you desire to have your hand held (in wedlock) by this excellent prince, then, on your entry (in his 
town), please do give a feast for the eyes of the damsels of Pushpapura all gathered at the windows of the 
mansions (there).’ 

* ‘ The windows, without the light of lamp by night and the splendour of the beautiful face of damsels by 
day, are choked by cobwebs in the absence of perfume smoke issuing therefrom.’ 

® ‘ Being guided thereto respectfully by the officers (of the Vidarbha king), the heir of Kaghu occupied 
the beautiful new tent with auspicious overflowing pots placed at tho eastern entrance as Cupid occupies the 
stage next to boyhood.’ 



Binn*in:C'on.\TioN on nnor-i.iKr. 


A fnif pirtMO'* of fjoiov of puriutiihoins sin«l wrortUi of blui' lolio f's in llic ]>;iir of hr('!tst?> 
and loYoly dark oya,'^ of ll»r damrvol at tlio jtalo t.*? fiivon in tin' varso : 

^^TTriiTiRtV v:if> f'-ntn n^^mnr'piTFT i 

TTT »T4t:‘‘*m^"Rnd^T^^'T=Tr*»TP‘M7f-in^ Pl'FT 11 

Srthifjiaihirpnnd. 1 \‘. 1 *2,’ 

and a j^iinilnr one in tlie (rdthtlxapto.^an : 

YT'.Ti’Tr^tT'Tfn^T nfv^T^. i 

^r^rnflfiT ^llnf f-T T II 

{ y’qrmr^Fr.TTtrnf-iT mT ’’TrrF-Trf i 

• wirrMriTMT.-Mr trrvrTinfT n";7'Tn*Tnr.-^rfiM rRfvrtfJT ii ] 

(inf}iii.<flpftl.'(in, TT.’lO." 

The flankin'! punumhupi.-t jn^ar ih" Ainaravati Stfipa enir.un'e and iho nninenaia flliuln- 
kyan tempiea i't'i'uh’-^ other,'' at*- exeollent exainjd*--'. A-' at I’ohniaruwii in ('<'ylon 
purriaplnpts are ^‘oJnetime< -'hown earried hy Innnati fiiiine-: or Xrijrarajaa i^r.ieefuliy slninl' 
in'! in trih?>au>jit like DvAraprdalca-' on I'itlier siih- of tio- enlr.nice (j>!. II, r>). It. in lliia 
idea of punmpltapi^ tiiat nitiinut.dy totdc tin- .'•iin})e of luid'nh ;;pi-ei;dly lrjih'!a 

Yamuna on either fide <»f the ^at«-\vay. (Iriffmaily even hfuluffi'tldx ahouhl have ht-en 
represented .••yinhoUeally hy punxujftnfn^:, a*, even to<lay, hath for Varuna'pil/d and Xadi- 
pCijil, the latter done t-very day hefore hath, riven; are invoiced in the ve’;-;el full of water ; 
and oven when tlu- rivers enm(‘ to he r!-prosent4Ml in inimati form the water vi-sse) still 
por.'isU-d to he shown in their hantl.--. Itt the earlier repn-si-ntations of rivers as human 
hoinps as at Atnaravatl. (tahefi taken as the ideal and tiie erocodile is shown hencalh 
the* river on oitiier side htit slowly the torttase also eame ijito voeiie dist inei)ishini! Yaininia 
from (lahtta (pi. 11, (1). 'i'hat- is why, Kfdidasa .speeilieatly says that, the rivers (langa 
and Yamuna in actnal Inmian fortn flanked .Siva to atten'l on him with f7a/»ri‘e.? in their 
hand.s : 

Ktttitilraf^amhlinvd, VI f.-lS.'’ 

The word mtirle is very significant, as it points to the earlier Inidition of .symholic repre- 
sentation hy means of the pTmmjhata , Ihit the symhnlit'. r('j)res('ntation as in the case, of 
Buddha did not actually eo out of use and the .siin])lc.s1. rejtrescntalion heiji^ the .syinl)ol 
purnaghata has alw.ay.s adonu'd the entrance on all auspieious occasions and the mot.if 
is a favourite in religious arehiteelnrc. 


IX. BIBD-BFX'OKATION OX BOOF-LTXF 

In describing the hcautifid iiouses in Dvarakii, Magha in his fyisuptllavatlha refers to 
live cats crouching hiotionlcss to catch carved doves on (.he Icapolapfill mistaking t.lioin 
for live ones and both in tlicir turn admired hy K])cctatora in the street as ])roducts of 

'* That damsel, standing at tlio gate, for celebrating the festival of hia re.f.nrn with her ])air of very liigh 
breasta and tremulous long eyes, achieves, as it wore, llio niispioioii.s ])iirpo,so of filled water jiitoher* and a 
garland of blue lotuses.' 

=' With her blue lotiirt-liho eyes running to tho road, sho see.s 5 'on Como, with her pair of hreasla liko two 
suspicious water pitchers placed at tho doorway,’ 

Gaiigil and Yamuml personified then attended on tho Lord with climtncs,’ 

30 DGA 
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tlie artist’s cliisel approacliing so near the original by the dexterity of the band : 

>0 "N 

irraTwij TTm ^ 1! 

SUwpdlavadlm, Ill.Sld 

It is this line of Magba that makes ns understand better the carved representations of 
doves and monkeys, the latter miming after the former at the corners of the eaves of the 
mandapas of the Vijayanagar period (pi. II, 7) that aboimd in the Canarese, Telugu and 
Tamil districts. And it is only the same idea of cliamaikdra that accomits for the life-like 
representations of lizards on the ■walls and ceilings of the mandapas very often misleading 
people to take them for real ones. 

X. LAKSHMI ON DOOEWAY 

A motif of immense popularity and invariably present on aU doorways is Lakshmi 
or Sri seated or standing on lotus, often bathed by elephants on either side of her empty- 
ing pitchers full of water. 'She is portrayed so very often on the Bharhut, Sanchi and 
other gateways in early Buddhist monuments (pi. II, 8). She is found depicted on the 
doorways of the Jaina cave temples of similar date from Udayagiri in Orissa. It is need- 
less to say that there is practically no Hindu monument without the gateway presenting 
Sri or Lakshmi on the lintel. Professor Foucher believes the representation of this Gaja- 
Lakshmi to be that of the birth of Buddha, the figure of Lakshmi being interpreted as 
Maya and the elephants as the Nagas, the substitution of the serpent for elephant being ex- 
plained by the double meaning of the word Naga. But for a proper understanding of 
the motif it is almost contemporary early literature which should be looked up for 
clarification. And this is very clearly given m the description of the Pushpaka palace of 
Havana in the Edmdyana. On the gateway Lakshmi is described standing on the lotus 
and bathed by elephants : 

ffT^5--rriTRr^ Wr; 5^?^: I 

Rdnidyana, V.7.14.^ 

In later sculptures of the mediaeval period Lakshmi is shown invariably seated and attend- 
ed by elephants ; but in early sculpture it is more usual to find her sho'wn standing on the 
lotus though seated representations are not absent. The term padme sthitdni easily allows 
both representations, though literally speaking the standing posture is nearer the mark. 
The same figure cannot be explained as Maya in one, as Lakshmi in another and some- 
thing else in some other. The motif is an ancient auspicious one not specially occurring 
in or associated with any one particular faith but common to all. 

XI. ELEPHANT GAEYATIDES 

The so-called railias at Mahabahpuram and the temple at Ellora and many others 
similarly all over India have representations of elephants at intervals at the base (pi. Ill, 
9). These are understood only in the light of the descriptions of diggajas that bear the 

1 ‘ In that (city) people mistook even the (live) cat, witli its body pulled up and motionless, for spring- 
ing on the carved row of doves on tlie dovecot of the mansions (wliicli it mistook for live ones). ’ 

- ‘ Tlicro wore (on the torana gateway of the Pushpaka palace) elephants in action, with beautiful trunks 
holding lotuses with leaves, and goddess Lakshmi was also fnsliioned as on the lotus, with lotuses in her lovely 
hands, ’ 
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Aveighi of the Avorhl avul whicli nat.urally arc expected to support, tlic mighty Srahamcru 
or Kailasa as those are the two ly'i)es of temples comparable to Itraudara, Morn or Kailasa 
mountaius as we tind described. In inscriptions like 

’rlt-Tf f?twr ii 

J'J'pigrapMa Indica, X, j). 12 ^ 

‘<IsT I H tilTfwdl'iidd '(■'.'t nti(l t ^T^>TMT I 

^ ^Trvr^TR ^qrf; II 

South Indian Inscriptions, I, p, Kl,” 

the temple built by Eajasiiiihe.svara I’allava is likened to Kailasa and Mandara, and latter- 
ly llajasiinhcsvaragriha itself came to be styled Kailasa natha temple and the cause for 
this is obvious, tiimilarly from inscriptions we know t.hat the famous temple at Elfipura 
(Ellora) is compared to j\Iount Kailasa : 

mirctir?T3Rq%; 1 

H'RTil II 

, Epigraphia Indica, IV, p. 282/* 

and today we know it as the Kailasa temple at Ellora. Such mighty cdihcc.s do require 
only the diggajas for supporting them. And docs not literature with its numerous descrip- 
tions of the great capacity of the elephants of the quarters explain this pleasing architec- 
tm’al motif 'I * 

PFrfq- i 

c\ 

^Tforrw^r: ii 

Subhashildvali, 2G0S 

^rwf^r^r'tT3^i?3rRr;<rfT 

KdogajjraJcdsa, IV.Gd.®' 

^ ‘ By tliat foremost of kings was fashioned for the good of this world this lcrai)lo of Samhhu resembling 
the monntains Kailfisa and Mandara. ’ 

- ‘ May the Bull-bannered (Siva) always grace with his prcscuco this stone temple, with its pinnacle 
(almost) licking the clouds, bearing the name of RajasiihhcSvara and (as it wore) exceeding the magnificence 
of Mount Kailasa itself, built by this king of kings RFijnsimha, the receptacle of piety, a very royal lion to 
the thick host of elephants in the shape of haughty enemies, and one whoso order was obeyed from every 
direction. ’ 

^ ‘ After him ruled the earth his uncle king Sri Krishija Raja who erected temples of Siva pure as the 
autumnal clouds by which for all time the earth appeared provided with several Kailiisa mountaius. ’ 

^ ‘ (Oh king !) when your arm marked with the scar of the bow-string upholds the entire earth, the tortoise 
(that supports the earth) being relieved of its burden sportively engages himself in something, and the elephants 
of the quarters, all of them having gathered together in playfully enjoying mouthfuls of tender shoots of lavalt 
creepers in the sands, drink the water of the ocean (lit. lord of rivers). ’ 

^ ‘ Hearing his fame sung by divine nymphs on the top crest of Mount Kailasa to the accompaniment of 
flutes, the elephants of the quarters with frightened eyes plant their trunks on their dune-wide ears, fancy- 
ing there juicy lotus roots. ’ 
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.^AN>Kr.n j.nr.r.A'UiJu: .snh aut— MU tnuu-i oj’ in'j»ian* r ri.TcrU' 


s 


It ih jintilnr t KiH i-pt that in n v, Itnii' family nf <•< ulplttn-rj tllijiinjn,-! he proatiinj' iinihir 

tlu' wiktht oftUt' tmah-1 itnfjiihn ut A jjut.'ulliHjmra nfnhtiut tju’ -ml tt'iifury li. G. 


Xli. MK.Kr and MAXDAUA GoN’t'Kl'T OF TKMFhKS 
’I'hi’ iii'M of tcinph ■ ii-i-mhiim.' Mfrii uml Munfluia ami Kuila'ii ‘.vhjrli oftan ocrurn 
in iim"' finiu Htrtattua iihf ; 

'TGIm 1 tFT'?’:?.* A‘mf*TO" ( f rr 

llAmir/'itni, y. ‘2.*r.l ; n..'! 2 ,‘ 

jiinl iii im -nipt Jil;.- ; 

•fv^rmT'.^ftrr-T'vJi ttnfn 5:FhT‘i!f'T 

1 M'riirtim, III, p. HI ■ 

of till- Miiti'l.s '<)t (if'riptiMn of Ktim.'irai'nptn uial FamUnivarnuin anA : 

ttT f-r.jTfrrt':\Tr-r;:f:T''r 


Ititinn /n<< rt'pfton^', I, p. oO” 

frojii lin' Fa!ia\a ('a\f !!»’• ription froni TiJitrlurapaHi, ih- .'-rihit):' tlx* t'-m]>lf*- a', mrmntain' 
lihf, thi'ir in.iipuii' •■nt itlmy of h'-i^'ht am! propnrtirin-> I i< hi n't tin- (hnniv an it w't-u'', has 
Ir.iVfllfA ht yoU'l tlm mainlnnA ami isi (it'fnnt G.uitho'lia c.xjjr-'.' ''-li it'-'-lf in on" of the im- 
forttxttahh’ momirn'-tit 1 fomniiit a prxat tira-nr" of r.!'i<>'Tn A'*ia. 


Thf {»-nv 3 »h' 4ii Anh^r 'rifom O'-srin" np it tn-nfiiifn-'nit ?ov,rm ami ap{)ro.ifh''(l hy 
hri*!""'' o\f r th" ttioA with jjatap^t- of l)>'Va uji'l A'Mir.o» fifty-foiir »>n r.mli yiih* of each 
biifliti* "'njtja'rtini,' tlx* laxly of many hx-xh A Na^a xntmot !/<• untlemtofui proja-rly exrejjt 
hy it'cMlliii" till’ foiixxpt (>t tlix .Maml.irn monntai>< tm"A na thx oinirn-.'-tick ivith Vajnihi 
u'- the ’Mriny for the pujpoM* un ohtainimj tln' immortal atnhrfi-ia. 

Til" lin<‘ in tin- Iinw'ujnt\>i ti'-^ctihini' th" hm:»' rijtnre (T Havana na comjiarahlc to the 
Miuniaia monntain wiml tin* hhirk wai'-t-striny that ii" wore to that of VfiMiki, the snake, 
imeii im the .’4 liny for i hurniny : 

TTit/rr i 

4 -O' 


Jlomdifdun, V.t).47 

hrinys out this iAea of eompari'-on c-ieariy in iinfler.siamlingthis monument, which appro- 
jiriatcly as in tlie tame of sister monument-? in imlia fashioned after the ideal of famous 
mountains like Kiiilasa ami Mem, is here wrouyht after Mainiara. a mountain of even 
greater imjim-tanee. This eoneej)! of whole halustratlc.s on either side of the ajrproach 
representing a series of gods on one side (pi. Ill, JO) and tleimms on the other (jd. lY, 11) 
to glorify one of the grejitest feats dcscrihetl in epic Jiteniture, amyitamntham, as 


* ‘ Like th<i cn-st of Knilusa rubbing tbe sky ns it wore. ' 

- • Thorts arc otiu-r rnaU'-ions with their long fa< ntlos und r.iiliiiga tlmt look like the high crests of Mount 
Kiulri«;i. ’ 

^ ‘ Being so ordered lovingly by lliirn (King) Guiiablmni who wns us fuinous us Mann gave liim this rock 
temple that licks the clouds (as it were) in his kingdom. ’ 

* ‘ tVith a big black waist-cord wound around liim (ho looked) like Jlouut JIandura with snake wound 
round it for producing ambrosia (by churning the ocean), ' 



Ml.'ljr .VNl> MAKIUUA COXCL'lT or ’irMl’I-KS 


!) 


nrcliitiH'tural motif, is somcthinu of which tiol only tiic stmijilor who conceived i(. hut Ave, 
in terms of }H’Oj>le of Asia, shotild fei'l jnontl. 

The theme of amritituuKltitna is stich u jirent. sttiii iti>hle one that. it. has inspired 1.1m 
sculptor as an arcliiteeturjil and sctd{>tural motif in other places as well not only alnvaid 
as in the Bali islattd Imt also in India where it occurs sometimes in some of the (Jupta and 
early ntediaeval temples as lintel tlee(*rati<»n over tin* doorway. How poptdur the theme 
of ntnrifainadinnn Avas may he jndpsl from how (»ften the thouj'hts of poets run t-o it. to 
utilise it as ji simile in lines like; 




llmihu., HI. 5!).^ 


I'rom the elmrned milky ocean rosi* the diflVrcnt eovi-tahle «)iij(>cts Hlce the Avish- 
fulfdlin" tree hdpuvrlhdin, the divine !n»i>e UelichaiM'avas, the divine elephant. Airavata, 
Lakshmi the eoddess of prospiuity, divitu* nymjihs like Buiuhha, Urvasi, TiloHama, 
Mi'^rakosl. Cihritachl etc., hlbtl:~iiti poi.«(»n iind fmally th" owplahaUt^n hrimmiii” Avilh 
diA’ine ainhrosia. All the uods eatne in for the sweeter ones, Imlra ehoosin;' the divine 
damsels to dance in his couit anti tlie womh'r elephant, imtl the lM)rse for his ust; as also the 
Avish-fullilliu" hilpn tree. Avhieh, however. Avas later Avr/'.sted from him hy Krishna for salis- 
fyinjl Satyahhama, Vjshnn hintself api)roj)riu1inij liUkshml for himstdf as his sjionsc, and 
for the deadly jati^on hlhikrifo, wliich stnndc terror in the hearts of gods ami dejuon.s alike, 
and almost eonsnmed hy its deadly ilame ami j)oisont)ns htuii's tin' entire tmi verse, ajid 
which no god or devil elaimed for himself, hut on the otlier hand ran away from with all 
the swiftness possible, eamo forwartl .Si\'a, as the .saviour of the tliref! worlds ami, as Visha- 
paharana, drank the dea<l!y poison and on the entreaties of liis wift* I’arvuti. .stopped it 
in tlic neck itself ami thus came In hi; culled Nilakantha or Jsrikant ha hy the dark colour 
it produced on his fair throat, a theme AS'hich Inis inspired the grcate.st of later Sanskrit 
poets A’ilakantlia Dik.shita, Hie priim' mini.stor of King Tirnmala Nayaka of Miulurai to 
produce the NiUthantlinvijapnchnmpu Avith tliis mat'ipaladoha beginning it : 


fqvr; 

c • -o 

^fBnqr: *TRr ^q-'T^r i 

o o 

ITT m tHT^qq- ^ir:. ir 


All these, the elephant, the liorsc, the Avish-fulfdling tree, the goddess of fortune, the 
divine nymphs and the jar overflowing Avith ambro.sla arc architectural motifs perennially 
occurring on all monuments. But the most important of these that struck terror in tlic 
hearts of the gods has only occasional representations like the Vishapahavana bromsc of 
late Pallava date in tlic Madras Jluseum Avliich by the Avay is one of the finest represen- 
tations of fiiva in bronze. 


' ‘ With a deep noble sound like that of tho ocoan as it •was churned.’ 

= ‘ How many gods are there not, mere burdens to the celestial world, who at the sight of tho Icanslubha 
gem and divine nymphs started arguing and quarrelling amongst themselves (about thoir possession) ; hut 
when the poison appeared, all the gods tied and the universe was rendered motionless, there came forward a 
god with tho (reassuring) words “ lio not afraid ” whom alone we extol.’ 
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XIII. CHATURMUKHA ASPECT 

This lack of emphasis on the most wonderful phase of the theme of amritamathana 
is more than compensated by the glorious manner in which it is treated in Ankor Thom. 
Here the temple tower made up of four gigantic faces decorating the four sides and facing 
the cardinal points represent the Mahesa form of Siva in his all-pervasive immanent aspect 
so symbolized, emphasis being placed on the muJcJia or face of Siva that swallowed the 
poison with an overflowing Icarund or compassion for visva or the universe suggested by the 
four directions faced by the four faces, the whole thing acquiring the utmost meaning 
in this context of the grand balustrades of Devas and Danavas holding the long body of 
the gigantic Naga in the vicinity of the temple towers rearing their heads lilce the Mandara 
mountain (pi. IV, 12). This is probably the greatest sculptural rendering of this great 
theme and undoubtedly the most glorious tribute of a master sculptor to the genius of Epic 
imagination in India. It is in this glorious aspect of the lord of the entire concourse of 
animate and inanimate things all over that Bana describes, the four-faced form of Siva- 
lihga in the nature of cliardcliaraguru, so popular a theme in mediaeval Sivalingas of Xorth 
India and occurring even in Java with Brahma, Vishnu, ^iva and Surya represented on 
the four sides as creative, protective, destructive and light-giving force, a fine Gupta 
example of which is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


XIV. TORANA DECORATION 


The Rdmdyana gives a beautiful and graphic description of the lorana, gateway, to the 
Pushpaka palace. A general idea of the torana is presented by Kalidasa in his verse : 

Raghu., I. 41,^ 


where the two pillars on either side, tall and majestic and a lintel decorated with rows 
of geese, etc., are suggested by likening the row of sdrasas (cranes) flying in the sky to a 
torana, gateway, lacking the upright pillars, the beauty of which made King Dilipa and 
Queen Sudakshina gaze at it in wonder. The sha^je of the somewhat arched lintels is also 
suggested by him in his line : 


C\ NO 


Meghaduta, II. 15.^ 


The description in the Rdmdyam gives a fine picture of the decorative element on the 
pillars and lintels, specially the creeper designs, flowers, etc., 

Rdmd7jana, V. 2. 18,^ 

but to fully comprehend the beauty of the torana it is the actual ones as seen at Sanchi 
or depicted in sculpture from Mathura, Amaravatl, etc., which should be studied. 

^ ‘ Eabing their heads sometimes at the sweet sound of the sarasas (cranes) that by forming rows (in their 
flight) created as it were a gateway garland without the jambs (to hold it).’ 

* ‘ May he seen from afar with its arched gateway beautiful like the rainbow.’ 

® ‘ Bright with golden gateways decorated with creeper iiatterns.’ 



KAT.PAVAl.Ll 
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XV. J^A^S'KUA AND VADVA 
Kalid.'is'.a in his M<{}hiuhVa h.ns jiivon a pinluro of tho doorway l)oauiino(l witli tho 
pnintin" of ^<ari]:hn and pniltna on tdihor .sid»' : 

Mi'Uht., TT. 20.1 

hj .‘Jfulptinv .'dso this inotif is vioy ]>o]>nh>r, Imlh .ns nrtiud rnnoh and lotn.s in early 
ropresentatiou of tho ;!rd-((li eotUnriis .\.D. (ef. the inarhle earvinos of the. llc.slivrdcu 
period from n derelict. Huddhist- stupa from the Krishna valley, now in tho collection 
of Kao Kahadur S. '1'. Srinivasaiiopalaehari), and ns dwarf Yahshas re.presont.ing the 
nidfth or treasures rvitli conch and lotais oor.inir coins represented hesido i.hein to explain 
their identity clearer ; h\d they are more eonnnon in the latter form, tlms an.swcrini:' 
KrdidasaV line lihhifn-vapu-^linir, ‘with their hodies portrayed’. 'rim numerous 
Chrdtikvan temples containinu the dwarf Vnlcshn and the lotus and eoneli beside them 
are «ood examples. 'I'wo exceli(>nt cxatuples from Kiiveripaklcam are now preserved in 
the Yadrns Museum (pi. V, i:i). 

XVI. KALKAVAldJ 


On the railinu of tin* Kiiarlnti stupa th(‘ tuotif of h'lljrintUl is elahnr.ttely de.pie.ted. 
The \Yish-fuirtHiit,u creeper is only anothor version of the wish-fuirdling tree hotter suited 
as an architectural motif mimin': the whole leneth of copint; or upright, itt meandering 
fashion, 'fliis, whether at. .‘^isiulu or .at- Kharhut (pi. V, M) or on any other early monu- 
ment., answers the. verse of Krdidasa in the Meijlrnh'da ; 

' rT:^F[ 1 

RcTTTR TRT- 


Mcghn., II. 12,^ 

and the more elaborate description givtm in the 1'3pics. the, Mahlhhrintta and tlic Ihomlynna 
^ ^,qvTT I 


'prrKr ^ TRifh’ ^ ii 

e, 

EKDrI RT ^TfiTI-RT TuKr II 
t TR Efit 1 

^Fnf'T II 

KpTTTPt ^ RTR 1 


MnhrihJidrala, VI. 7. 3, 4, 5 and SA 


‘ ‘ Seeing the tre.isures .ianl:hn and pailma (conch and lotus) their forms portrayed near tho gatoiray.’ 

* ‘ Their forms portrayed.’ 

= ‘ Cloth with patterns on it, wine tho adopt trainer of the coquettish glances of (feminine) eyes, flowers 
and tender shoots, different varieties of jewels, red lac intended for npplic.stion to feet (soft ns) lotus, every 
item of feminine decoration is produced by the solfs.smo single l:alpavrihs]ia (i.c., wish-fulfilling tree).’ 

« ‘ There the trees have lioncy-swect fruit and perennial flowers and fruits ; tho flowers are very fragrant 
and the fruit juicy. Some trees there, Oh king I have all fruit according to one’s wish, there are. Oh king 1 
other trees called milk-producing that always yield milk and of si.v varieties of taste like ambrosia ; and clothes 
and jewels are produced from t heir fruit, and couples ns well and damsels lovely like nymphs j and tho milk 
of these trees that approximates ambrosia is drunk by them all.’ 
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and 

^TTTORTftrr ?fn>RT: It 

^^^rT%2Tfwf^rr ^tuirrf^ ^ i 

^^iTFirT U 

JUftrmr: 11 

^FFnr?T f^TOR'ir^^ ^ \ 

’T?T:TOrTf^ i 

o 

'TRlf?! ^ TTfTffftir ^ 1 

It 

Edmayana, IV. 43. 44-48.^ 

Tile creeper sliows various t 5 Ties of clotiis variegated in colour and witli different patterns 
worked on them (v«s«sc7n'^raw), 2 different patterns of jewels lilce ear-rings, bracelets, ank- 
lets, necklaces and so forth {bhiishandndm viseshdn),^ different flowers and tender shoots 
{piishpodbJiedam saha Jcisalayaih)'^ and huravahi leaves for painting the IdJcsM, red dye, on 
’the feet of damsels (IdlcsJidrdgam cJiaranaJcamalanydsayogyam cliaY and madhibJidnda or 
pot full of wine, the teacher of the eyebrows of women in coquettish graces {madhii nayana- 
yorvibhramddeSadaksliam).^ The wonder of it is that the same creeper produces all these 
diverse articles of dress and toilet {eJcahsute saJcalamabalmmndanam halpavrihsliali)^ and 
in sculpture the effect is so pleasing and the narration is so telling. 

XVII. VANADEVATA 

Closely allied to the JcalpavriJcsha which has also been described in the JdiaJcas graphically 
as feeding, clothing, and in every way mostjiospitably attending to the needs of passers-by 
seeking its shade, and laden with wealth in pots and bags all arranged near its roots, is 
the vanadevatci concept. It is interestmg here to compare with this description of the 
Jaiaka the Icaljpavrikslia from Besnagar of the Sunga period, probably the top portion 
of a dJivajastambha from a temple of Dhanapati, which explains the presence of the ^aiikJia 
and padma-nidhis as well. The representations of vanadevata from Bharhut showing the 
hands carrying food and water issuing from the clumps of the boughs (pi. V, 15) is pro- 

^ ‘ Tho oxcollcnt trees have divine smell, taste and toucli, yield everything desired, and give all kinds of 
apparel, icvrcls decorated vrith pearls and gems befitting women and men and suitable for all seasons ; these 
the noble trees yield ; there are other excellent trees that yield jewels of variegated patterns sot with costly 
gems ; here some more trees produce bedsteads with fine coverlets and garlands that gladden tho heart, costly 
drinks and vaTictie.s of food and damsels noted for their oxcellont character, beauty and youth. ’ 

* ‘ Cloth variegated.’ 

* ‘ Patterns of jewels.'' 

* * Different flowers and tender shoots.’ 

® ‘ Red dye for application to the lotus-like feet (of damsels).’ 

* ‘ The teacher of the eyebrows (of damsels) in coquettish graces.’ 

' ‘ The same halpa tree produces all tho articles of feminine dress and toilet.’ 
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MITHUNA : SRINGAltA-SAMBK0C4A, VIPKALA'MBIIA 
bilbly the best explanation of the verse in the SaJcuniala : 

OTR?f; 1 

^FJTTTOTFr II 

SdJamlala, IV.^ 

where the gift of silken clothes by I'amdevatCis made with their hands peeping through 
the clumps is described. 


XVITL iillTHUNA : SRIliJCTlRA-SAMBHOGA, VfPRALAMBHA 
Another architectural motif, so often occurring on monuments, there being practi- 
cally no structure without this, the only question being the frequency of its occurrence, 
is the mitlnma motif. Ordinarily it may mean nothing more than an amorous couple, but 
treated in j)ropcr artistic form, and the imagination and fancy of the sculptor given its 
full scope, it has given us some of the loveliest commentaries on literary passages and an 
insight into the rich and glorious life of the best period of ait in India. Professor 0. C. 
Gangoly has done a distinct service in dravung the attention of scholars to this most pleas- 
ing motif in art. 


These mitlnma representations have to be studied from different aspects. Aja in his 
lamentation for Indumatl gives the different aspects of his beloved — ^as his wife, comisellor, 
companion, pupil in the sphere of fine arts. These aspects and more arc depicted with a 
wealth of meaning in these sculptures and should be studied from that point of view. 

The aspect of the lover described vdth such tenderness by Kalidasa in his Megliadxita 
has been graphically portrayed in many of the mitlnma figures in early sculpture. Seated 
under the cool shade of the mancldra tree hi the vicinity of the river Mandaldnl, the 
heavenly Gahga, and enjoying the soft and pleasant breeze, in the company of heavenly 
damsels and in sweet conversation the Yakshas spend their time joyously in the garden 
of bliss ; 


dlRdV'Jli: 1 


Megha., II. 6,^ 


Meglia., II. 10.^ 


The cup of wine is sometimes present in the hand as it is the fruit of love (ratiphala) 
having the fulfilment of love alone as its fruit and is the product of lealpavriksha itself, and 
surely can Kalidasa sing of the life of abandon of the Yakshas in Alaka resorting to the 

^ ‘ One of the trees gave an auspicious silk, white as the moon ; another gave red dye for the decoration 
of the feet ; from other trees the sylvan nymphs with their soft hands peeping from between the clumps and 
V3ring with the tender shoots, gave jewels (for Sakuntala).’ 

^ ‘ Enjoying the cool breeze wafted by the stream of the Ganges and with the sun cut off by the shade 
of the mandara trees growing on the bank.’ 

® ‘ Lovers resort to the pleasance named Vaibhraja situated outside (Alaka) and engage themselves in 
conversation in the company of the best of divine courtesans.’ 


36 DGA 


4 
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mansion terrace where seated on the jewelled floor picturesque lilce the starry sky and 
with the moon reflected in the wine they enjoy pdnalild ; 

<0 C Cs 


Meglia., II. 5} 

The last Hue of the verse mentions the sweet notes of music that regale tliese happy 
lovers and there are many sculptiues shmving these avarodlia-samgital'cis, where the women 
of the household play the different musical instruments. 

The great love with which the wine cup, is offered to the beloved or received from her 
is beautifully expressed by Kalidasa in his line : 

c c\ 


and by Magha in the verse ; 


RagJiu., XIII. 9,^ 


cifildq <.b'i I 

ffrRTvift qrq ^ ii 

NO o 

. Sisupala. X. 23.® 


Sculptures abound m ahnost every monument showing this aspect of madhupam, and 
at Ajanta there are lovely mitlmna paintings showing the same theme. The above verse 
from the Ragliuvamia describes also vividly adharapma of which one of the best sculptural 
versions is from Konarak (pi. VI, 16). It at once recalls the scene of the kiss at dawn 
described by Kalidasa : 

Raghu., XIX. 29,^ 

and also another verse quoted by Appayya Dilishita in his Kuvalayd'iianda from the Ku- 
mdrasambhava where the moon kisses the face of night caressing her dark tresses with his 
hght fingers while her lotus eyes are half closed : 

^iqfl tl 


p. 193.S 


1 ‘ Wliere (t.e., in Alaka) tke Yakshas, resorting to tlie white marble mansions decorated with flower 
patterns in bright and dark shades, in the company of excellent damsels, enjoy wine, the fruit of love, pro- 
duced by the halfa tree, as softly the tabors are played producing a sound deep and noble like your (f .e., cloud’s) 
rumble.’ 

This (ocean), with a rare quality of spouse not found in others himself drinks and causes to drink the 
rivers that are bold in offering their mouth, himself being an adept in offering his wavy lip.’ 

“ ‘ Passionately given by the beloved one and hence all the more suffused with taste the mouthfuls of 
wine were enjoyable to the damsels (lit. pramada meaning excessively passionate) maldng the general term 
p amadd significant by derivation.’ 

^ ‘ His beloved ones begged of him a's he woke up from bed a parting kiss when leaving at daybreak.’ 

^ ‘ Holding darknes ; by his rays like tresses of hair with fingers, the moon seem.s to kiss the fa e of night 
whose eyes of lotuses arc closed.’ 



MITIU’XA : SUINOAKA-SAMRUOOA, VJPr.ALAMBHA 
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'L'ho liiH'. of Krilidasa 

lias lovi'lv pictorial cxpre^^sion in some of tlu* cx([uisitc jrviut.ing.s of Ajanta (fig. 2 and 
pi. Ylll, '2;i), wlioroiu ilic aspooli of m'ldhvpdii t is also combined. 



pig. 2. MadhufCtii'i from .Ajiuita— Gupta- Y.'ikat.lka, fall {■ont\iry D., Ilydcr.abad, Deccan 


In one of the sculpture.'? in !Nrigarjunakonda the lady, offered the cup of wine, turns 
her face away from it (pi. VI, 17). Probably .she has nearly forgotten the taste of wine 
and her newly returned lover should again train her to appreciate it.s taste, for does not 
Kalidasa describe the Yak.slu as having given up wine during her lover’s absence and her 
brows as having forgotten their coquettish grace.s ? 

Mcglia., II. 35.^ 


In another sculpture of mithina from Kagarjunakonda the lover is depicted fondly 
explainmg to his beloved the beauty of a fresh tender shoot or palm, a most apirropriate 
jewel for her car, and which .she sees with real feminine appreciative curiosity. It is tliis 
same that Kalidasa describes in his jRagJmvctmsa in the verse : 

Pm d I Fd d ^ ww: ii 

RagJm., VI. 17, ^ 

where the prince imprinted his nail-marks on the tender petal, fit jewel for his beloved. 

Another sculpture (pi. VI, 18) showing the lady mth a parrot on her left wrist looldng 
abashed and tr 5 dng to offer something to the bird, the lover beside her looking on almost 
smiling within himself with glee, indeed does recall the verse from the Amarusataha 

1 ‘ Be the lady to adorn the lap of this long-armed (prince).’ 

- ‘ Who has almost forgotten her coquettish play of the eyebrows owing to her abstaining from wine.’ 

“ ‘ Ayouth cut with his nail-tips marks fit for the hip of his beloved on a pale white hetaha flower petal 
which was (as it were) the decorative ivory ear-scroll for sportive lady.’ 


4a 
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describing tbe plight of the mdim of the bouse at tbe indiscreet utterances of tbe parrot, 
repeating tbe amorous talk of berself and ber lover during tbe nigbt in tbe presence of 
elders, to avoid wbicb sbe stops its beak with her ruby-decked ear-ring as if offering pome- 
granate seeds : 

^ Cv 

Amamsataha, 15.^ 

In tbe Ellora cave there is a masterpiece of early mediaeval sculpture (pi. VII, 19) 
than wbicb there is probably no better commentary on tbe verse 

d'-d 

a O 

MIrT #f^T II 


Megha., II. 42 ^ 

of Kalidasa, wherein as be explains to tbe cloud-messenger tbe only solace of tbe Yaksba 
separated from bis beloved lay in tbe close embrace of ber at least in fancy, where bis 
emaciated body, tear-stained eye, deep sigh, longing and affliction met hers in exactly 
tbe same state. This is probably tbe best representation of close union, even tbe physical 
transcending tbe mental. 

Examples of hantlidMeslia as described by Kalidasa in tbe Hne 


'O O CN *» 

Megha. , II. 37,® 

or in tbe line : 




or in : 


Megha., I. 3,^ 




Raghu., XV. 56 ^ 

are often depicted in sculpture and there are examples in Bodb-Gaya, Bbarbut, Sancbi, 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, tbe last even representing one of tbe bandhas described 
by Vatsyayana. But tbe lovebest of all are probably a small panel from Ajanta depicting 


^ ‘ The young lady of the house, terribly tormented by shame at the utterance of the pet parrot in the presence 
of elders in the morning of all that it had heard spoken by the -vcedded couple dxiring the night, stops its prattle 
by putting in its beak her ruby-set ear-ring as if it were pomegranate fruit.’ 

- ‘ Being hindered in his attempt by adverse fate, (the Ynksha) from afar, in imagination at least, betakes 
himself with his body emaciated, deeply distressed, tearful, longing and choked with sighs (in an embrace) 
to her body, even mote emaciated, distressed, wet with tears perennially longing and heaving hot sighs.’ 

•'* ‘ Let there not be a sudden break in her close embrace with the creeper-like arm entwining the neck, when 
she has somehow got me, her lover, though only in a dream.’ 

‘ ‘ What when the lover who loves to embrace the neck is far away.’ 

f' ‘ ‘Wearing it (the bangle) on the hand that has no more a place on Maithili’s (Sita’s) neck.’ 



MiTurNA ; vMnnot'.A, vn'i’.M.AMnnA 
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J:d\i!hC!^lt\yla (iiir. :i ami ]'l. VUl. -1) nml » rarvin-; i'nmi Paila-Ukal showin;^ t I k- kinp; with 
!n< isnuil «'a tli.' navk at'hi-^ quacji (pi. VI H, i-'a). 



Fi :• :i. )• 


i as 


! vsiti;..: tvl: fta’si A; .nt'i— ft'uji' i. .'it’i '••’iiKiry A.D., irvili’rali.ul, 




An<<tlu'r paiial frotn N.'ia.'u jun.iK'oinln .‘ilimv.-; :lu‘ Indy rafusiny to n>|)ly 1o tlio courloou.s 
qvu'ikv of tka luvor wiio <lrisv.K la-r «'lo '-r to him a'lf and ivininrl*; ii.^ of ICrdirln.'^a’}) vor.'to 

wTynT Jjfooa'i o I 

^ “-TT qTt^JT'fr 'u o-Tlf'T r^Tf'T^: il 

Kumnnt., VJII. 2 ^ 

mul tlic lialf Iin*‘ ;i(t3i!n)/i-rti<'hr]i}ifiil-(n'nhn>t})it-dm.\)tkrt~ is woll-jiorl rayed in a nearly con- 
temporary pculjiturtt from Iiodh-tiava (pi. VII, 20). Here the lover is aetntilly .shomn as 
pnllinii the garment of his heloveil who tries to escajte from him with al! the shy rc.scrvc 
of tlic newly-wedded hrido, Iter companion enjoying the sight of the fun from hcliind the 
screen shown in betv/cen < o .suggest tli.at the couple are alone. Siva'.s a mouns with Parvatl 
as described by Kfdidusa in his luoixCirn.srnnbhava may have invited eritici.sm at the hand.s 
of latcr-day literary critie.s sis in the aurhifijavichinirhnrchu, imt. in titis luimaiv rcpresentii- 
tion there is no (nichili/tihhain/a and .all i.s well in love and .sport. 

The arntn/nja a.spcct of the spoiisn, nw/ry with lier lover for his indi.screct .sport with 
another or for having incurred her displeasure on some other account, being pacified by 
coaxing, lias also fine representation in sculpture. One of the panels from Nagarj un.akontia 
is no doubt a clever portrayal and almo.st a .sculptural commcutaiy on Kfdidasa's verse 
addressed to ladies angry with tlieir lovers and not easily appeased : 

npfiTvf ^ CRT TT: 1 

qr^fTf^TTr vttto T'fTT: n 

Baghu.y IX. 47.'’ 

> ‘ Wlicn spoken to abo replied not, when her garment was piilled she tried to escape, on the bod slio fay with 
her face turned away, yet she contributed to the j)Ioa3uro of J’inriid (Jsiva).’ 

= ‘ When her garment was ])nllcd she tried to osc.ape.’ 

^ Shed your false dignity and anger; enough with your (juarrols; youth gone never returns:” as if so 
informed by the cuckoos the ladies engaged themselves in the sport of love,' 
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describing tbe plight of the vadliu of the bouse at tbe indiscreet utterances of the parrot, 
repeating tbe amorous talk of berself and ber lover during tbe nigbt in tbe presence of 
elders, to avoid wbicb sbe stops its beak ivitb ber ruby-decked ear-ring as if offering pome- 
granate seeds : 

^ Cv 

Amamsatalca, 16.^ 

In tbe Ellora cave there is a masterpiece of early mediaeval sculpture (pi. VII, 19) 
than which there is probably no better commentary on tbe verse 

d'-d 

d o O 

#fw II 


Megha,, II. 42 ^ 

of Kalidasa, wherein as be explains to tbe cloud-messenger tbe only solace of tbe Yaksba 
separated from bis beloved lay in tbe close embrace of ber at least in fancy, where bis 
emaciated body, tear-stained eye, deep sigh, longing and affliction met hers in exactly 
tbe same state. This is probably tbe best representation of close union, even tbe physical 
transcending tbe mental. 

Examples of kanfhdslesha as described by Kalidasa in tbe line 


fffq- ^qrfv- 

'O t-N N 


or in tbe line : 

or in : 


Megha., II. 37,® 


Megha., I. 3,^ 


Raghu., XV. 56 ° 


are often depicted in sculpture and there are examples in Bodb-Gaya, Bbarbut, Sancbi, 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, tbe last even rejiresenting one of tbe handhas described 
by Vatsyayana. But tbe lovebest of all are probably a small panel from Ajanta depicting 


^ ‘ Tlie young lady of tlie iouse, terribly tormented by sbame at tbe utterance of the pet parrot in the presence 
of elders in tbe morning of all that it bad heard spoken by tbe ■wedded couple during tbe night, stops its prattle 
by putting in its beak her ruby-set ear-ring as if it were pomegranate fruit.’ 

- ‘ Being hindered in bis attempt by adverse fate, (tbe Yalcsba) from afar, in imagination at least, betakes 
himself ■with bis body emaciated, deeply distressed, tearful, longing and choked ■with sighs (in an embrace) 
to ber body, even more emaciated, distressed, 'wct'witb tears perennially longing and heaving hot sighs.’ 

” ' Let there not be a sudden break in her close embrace with the creeper-like arm entwining the neck, when 
she has somehow got me, her lover, though only in a dream.’ 

* ‘ Wliat when the lover who loves to embrace the neck is far away.’ 

^ ‘ ^S’earingil (the bangle) on the hand that has no more a place on Maithili’s (Sitfi’s) neck.’ 
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haniJidsleslia (fig. 3 and pi. VIII, 24) and a car\dng from Pattadakal sliowing tlie king with 
his hand on the neck of his favourite' queen (pi. VIII, 25). 



Fig. 3. Kmithashsha, hand entwining nock from Ajanta — Gupta- Vakataka, 5th century A.D., Hyderabad, 
Deccan 

Ajiother panel from Nagarjunakonda shows the lady refusing to reply to the courteous 
queries of the lover who draws her closer to himself and reminds us of Kalidasa’s verse 

HT iMuihbu: 11 

Kumdra., VIII. 2 ^ 

and the half line gantim-aicIiclihad-avalambit-drhhiJcd^ is well-portrayed in a nearly con- 
temporary sculpture from Bodh-Gaya (pi. VII, 20). Here the lover is actually shown as 
pulhng the garment of his beloved who tries to escape from him with all the shy reserve 
of the newly-wedded bride, her companion enjoying the sight of the fun from behind the 
screen shown in between to suggest that the couple are alone. Siva’s amours with Parvatl 
as described by Kalidasa in his Eumdrasmnbhava may have invited criticism at the hands 
of later-day literary critics as in the auc/wityavicMracZtarc/ta, but in this human representa- 
tion there is no aucJdtyablianga and all is well in love and sport. 

The anunaya aspect of the spouse, angry with her lover for his indiscreet sport with 
another or for having incurred her displeasure on some other account, being pacified by 
coaxing, has also fine representation in sculpture. One of the panels from Nagarj uuakonda 
is no doubt a clever portrayal and almost a sculptural commentary on Kalidasa’s verse 
addressed to ladies angry with their lovers and not easily appeased : 

II 

c c\ 

Raghu., IX. 47.® 

1 ‘ ‘When spoken to sbe replied not, when her garment was pulled she tried to escape, on the bed she lay with 
her face turned away, yet she contributed to the pleasure of Pinaki (Siva).’ 

= ‘ When her garment was pulled she tried to escape.’ 

s ‘‘ Shed your false dignity and anger; enough with your quarrels; youth gone never returns:” as if so 
informed by the cuckoos the ladies engaged themselves in the sport of love.’ 
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But tliere is probably nothing more beautiful and expressive than the Ohola sculpture from 
the great temple of Siva at G-angaikonda obola^uram built by the great emperor, conqueror 
of South East Asia, Eajendra the Great, representing Gahgadharamurti, Siva shown recei- 
ving Gafiga on his locks and Parvati vexed at the prospect of a co-wife and with her face 
turned away from her lord, being appeased by him with coaxing words and soft caressing 
of her chin in praise of her great beauty impossible in any other (pi. VII, 21). 

This anunaya leads us on to the other question of the ndyaha styled satha or rogue 
who appeases his jealous wife after dallying with another and disappointing the former. 
It is this aspect of the lover that is referred to in verses like 
Ef?3TT %2f ^ 

qTFT |dT: ! 

JiRt 'T=5^Tfv ^ ^ tr^- 

^ TOiTsqrfevM: ti 

Mudrdrakshasa, I. 1,^ 


one of the Nandi verses from the MudraraJcshasa, where Parvati searchingly questions Siva 
who hides Gahga in his matted locks and evades her question by clever replies. The same 
idea of the jealousy of the wife at the prospect of a co-wife and the rush of anger tried 
to be appeased by the husband is also clearly given in the opening verse of the Tiruvala- 
ngadu plates, where, however, Siva, the wearer of Ganga on his locks, is this time suspected 
by Parvati unnecessarily, mistaking her own image reflected in the ruby on the hood of 
his serpent ornament, and spurned, though most lovingly he is at her feet, pressing to 
have her close embrace : 


>0 Cn 

^ ^iT°rnfV 


South Indian Inscriptions, III, p. 383.^ 


Kalidasa has a beautiful picture of this type of ndyaha and ndyihd, who, in this case, 
is kno'wn as khanditd. In the Meghaduta there is the hhandita described in verse : 

Megha., I. 39.^ 


1 ‘ “ Who is tWs blessed one on your head 1” “ It is sasikald (the crescent moon). ” “ Is it her name ?” 
“ It is no doubt the term for it ; and how is it that though it is quite familiar you have forgotten it ?” “ I am 
asking of a woman and not the moon. ” “ Then let Vijaya explain if you do not trust the moon ” — may the 

duplicity of Siva in this strain in trying to hide the heavenly stream from Devi protect you' .’ 

= ‘ Hail ! May Bhav.ani (Parvati) grant you prosperity, who, seeing a reflection of herself in the gem on the 
head of the lotd of serpents (serving as) neck-jewel of Srikantha (Siva), and suspecting that to be another woman, 
and (consquently) bashful and jealous tremulously looks askance all the time at her husband praying prostrate 
at her feet with his heart yearning to embrace her, ’ 

“ ‘ At that hour the tears in the eyes of disappointed ladies should be stopped by the lovers ; so please move 
away from the path of the srrn as ho would badly resent your obstructing liis rays as he comes up to dispel the 
tears of dew from the lotus face of the lotus pond .’ 
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In the EagJiKvaihsa, Agnivarna is mentioned as sometimes getting melchaldbandha or 
captivity by means of the strings of the meMald of the offended lady-love for sporting with 
another : 


ff; 11 


Raglm., XIX. 17.^ 

This goes to a pitch when, somewhat intoxicated by the taste of wine and naturally passio- 
nate and offended, Iravatl flogs Agnimitra, prostrate at her feet and caught in the act of 
dallying vuth Mala^dka, with her melchalaJcalufa or girdle-strings : 

NO VO 




Malaviltd:, III. 21." 


The sweetest expression of this theme is, however, from the AmarusataJea, where the 
intense love and devotion of the vafe agitates her all the more when she knows that this is 
the first offence of her lover and when he at her feet says, ‘ Never were you ever so angry ; 
why are you silent V She Icnows she was never given cause to be so and she replies nothing 
but just profusely sheds tears : 

>0 NO «\ 

AmarusataJea, 34.® 

In the Megliaduta the Yaksha tells the megJia of an incident to create trust in the mind 
of his beloved about the bonafides of the cloud, of how one night the Yakshi awoke from 
her sleep suddenly crying and smilingly replied to the queries of her lord by telling h i m 
that she saw him in a dream sporting with a damsel : 

fqrqffr . i 

o 

^ 11 

Megha., II. 50.^ 

^ ‘ By disappointing his beloved ladies, he received from them a threat expressed by the shake of the 
finger tender like a sprout, by a dark look with the brow raised in anger, or often by the punishment of 
being bound with their girdle string.’ 

2 ‘ Shedding a rain of tears, the angry lady attempts to give me a sound thrashing with her golden girdle 
string, carelessly loosened from her broad hip, even as the row of clouds strikes the Vindhya mountain with 
a streak of lightning.’ 

2 “ Oh lovely one ! Break this silence. Look ! I am prostrate at your feet. Never was your anger like 
this ; ” as thus her lord spoke she with her eyes turned and half-closed, shed no small quantity of tears but 
never spoke a word.’ 

* ‘ Burther he {i.e., the Yaksha) said “ Oh my lady ! You remember how long ago once holding on to me 
by the neck (in embrace) on the bed you woke uj) from your sleep crying audibly, and on my repeatedly asking 
you, you replied laughing within yourself that you saw me as a veritable rogue sporting with some woman”.’ 
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In one of tlie sculptures from the Bhutesar rail there is on the top panel the represen- 
tation of a lady angry with her lover in her aspect as hhanditd and also appropriately answer- 
ing the description of hlidminl who should be ho f and, of hot temper. 

There is a panel on the rail from Bodh-Gaya showing a prince with his arm on the neck 
of one of his ladies and his other hand toying with the chin of another, o ne on either side 
of him recaUing a similar mediaeval sculpture from Bhuvaneswar (pi. VII, 22). There is yet 
another scene of a prince seated on a cushion and lovingly spoken to by his queens and 
women of the harem, the principal ones seated on either side of him and around him 
(pi. XIV, 44). In front of him is a dance play that he watches with interest and soft music 
accompanied by orchestra full in its equipment. This avarodhasangitalca, music in the 
harem, speaks of the high accomplishments and appreciative sense of the ndgaraha that 
the prince is as also a typical example of dahshinandyaha, described as equally affectionate 
towards all his wives. 

A great literary example has been given by Valmiki in the person of Eavana who is 
likened to a bull of the class surrounded by numerous cow-elephants. Another fine ex- 
ample is the picture of Kusa enjojdng jalahndd vdth his numerous ladies of the harem. 
The splendid description given in the Rdmdyana of Eavana and his sleeping wives like a 
garland of flowers, all intertwined, has been almost exactly repeated in a suitable situation 
by Asvaghosha. Valmiki elaborately describes how the sleeping damsels were hugging 
each a musical instrument ; every attitude conceivable has been recorded by the poet in a 
vivid picture which has been made to live again in carvings in miniature from a cJiaitya- 
slab from Amaravati depicting the scene of Siddhartha in his palace before his renuncia- 
tion (pi. IX, 27), the scene chosen by Asvaghosha for echoing Valmild. The description of 
the noble ladies of Eavana’s sleeping harem is interesting for comparison with the sculp- 
ture : 

11 

11 

Mld-Hlf^di 11. 

51^)^ '5Ti% '=l':^'dl 11 

yrpif ^EcTT II 

^ frrqtpt ’jir -tifridt ii 

^SfFFT I 
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'Tf^TTFFTT I 

II 

Rdmdyana, Y. 10. 35-45.^ 

Tlie sculptural presentation of this tlieme is perfect in all respects, all the different 
instruments being shown, and the ladies in postures exactly as narrated in literature. The 
rich life of the period is graphically presented, and we have an insight into the high cultural 
attainments of the women. 

The case of Saubhari, the sage, who, infatuated in his old age, married all the daughters 
of Mandhata, but still presented himself individually to every one at the same time as a 
beautiful youth by his miraculous powers, and that of Krishna, who appeared at the same 
time multiplying himself to suit the number of Gopis for the rdsakndd, are but examples 
of the supernatural in a duhsldnanayaka, but this is not so much to be taken into account 
in considering the usual and normal daJcsJmjtandyaka as such. 

Vishnu as Purushottama, the best among men, combines in himself with a rare ddksliinya 
both learning and fortune as his consorts, and this tradition is very common in North 
Indian sculpture, where Vishnu is represented with Sri and Vagdevi as his consorts. Even 
in a king, who is in a way a Purushottama, this concept of combining learning and fortune 
has been always desired and associated, and a queen comes in as the third and a co-wife 
of these two. The idea has been most beautifully expressed on a coin not yet definitely 
attributed to any Gupta monarch but tentatively given under those of Sasanka with a 
legend on the reverse Narendraditya (pi. XXIV, 77). On the obverse the king is seated 
on a lion-throne attended by two ladies and on the reverse a lady stands with a lotus in her 
hand and surroimded by lotuses in bud and bloom with a swan near her feet in front of her. 
This is easily understood by us when we recall the verse of Kalidasa describing the prince 
of Anga in his svayamvara of Indumati. Sunanda, who described the princes to Indumati, 
asks her to be the third spouse of the prince, already the abode of the goddess of Fortune 
and Learning, as she was worthy of this by her sweet address and beauty of form : 

Raghu., VI. 29.^ 

1 ‘ The slender-waisted wives of the sovereign of the Rakshasas, overcome with languor consequent on drink 
and amorous encounter, were fast sleep at the very place where they were seated. And another transcendentally 
beautiful damsel possessed of lovely limbs and skilled in dance was fast asleep, betraying comely movements 
(during sleep). And another was seen asleep embracing a vlna, like a lotus with spreading petals resting by the 
side of a raft. And another dark-eyed woman was asleep with her madduha on her lap, like a loving mother 
having a boy. Another damsel possessed of graceful limbs and a shapely bust was lying down, hugging her 
kettledrum, like a woman embracing her lover obtained after a long time. And one lotus-eyed female was 
asleep embracing her vind, like an amorous damsel hugging her fair paramour. And another girl of restrained 
self, given to dancing, had come under the sway of sleep, embracing hpr vipanchl like a female sleeping with 
her lover. And another, having inebriate eyes, was fast asleep, embracing her mridanga with her charming, 
plump and tender limbs resembling gold. Another female of faultless features, endowed with a slender frame, 
having been overcome by lassitude consequent on drink, was asleep, with her panava on the ends of her lower 
garment, held fast with her hands. Another woman was sleeping soundly embracing her dindima with another 
bound at the back, like a female taking both her lover and her child. Another damsel with eyes resembling 
lotus-petals having come under the influence of liquor, was asleep, firmly holding her adamhara with her hands.’ 

^ ' In this (prince) , both Sri and Sarasvati (Prosperity and Learning), usually by nature apart, dwell together ; 
and you. Oh ! auspicious one ! are worthy of being their third, because of your lustrous beauty and sweet address. ’ 

36 BGA 5 
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In one of tlie sculptuies from the Bhhtesar rail there is on the top panel the represen- 
tation of a lady angry ivith her lover in her aspect as hiianditd and also appropriately answer- 
ing the description of hlidminl who should be Jcopand, of hot temper. 

There is a panel on the rail from Bodh-Glaya shoiving a prince with his arm on the neck 
of one of his ladies and bis other hand toying with the chin of another, o ne on either side 
of him recalling a similar mediaeval sculpture from Bhuvaneswar (pi. YII, 22). There is yet 
another scene of a prince seated on a cushion and lovingly spoken to by his queens and 
women of the harem, the principal ones seated on either side of him and aromid Iutti 
( pi. XIV, 44). In front of him is a dance play that he watches with interest and soft music 
accompanied by orchestra full in its equipment. This avaroclhasangitalca, music in the 
harem, speaks of the high accomplishments and appreciative sense of the ndgaraJca that 
the prince is as also a typical example of clal'shinandyaka, described as equally affectionate 
towards all his wives. 

A great literary example has been given by Yalmiki in the person of Ravana who is 
likened to a bull of the class surrounded by numerous cow-elephants. Another fine ex- 
ample is the picture of Kusa enjoying jalaicndd ivith his numerous ladies of the harem. 
The splendid description given in the Rdmdyana of Ravana and his sleeping wives like a 
garland of flowers, aU intertwined, has been almost exactly repeated in a suitable situation 
by Asvaghosha. Vahnild elaborately describes how tlie sleeping damsels were hugging 
each a musical instrument ; every attitude conceivable has been recorded by the poet in a 
vivid picture which has been made to live again in carvings in miniature from a cliaitya- 
slab from Amaravati depicting the scene of Siddhartha in his palace before his renuncia- 
tion (pi. IX, 27), the scene chosen by Asvaghosha for echoing Yalmiki. The description of 
the noble ladies of Ravana’s sleepiug harem is interesting for comparison with the sculp- 
ture ; 

va >0 O 
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rr4TrpTq^r.Trir:iTr i 

51^ n-‘^^'T5Tjn5T -i-uTn^ u 


jjicTT jpRW&xr u 

J^nmnunm, V, 10. 

The ?cnl}it\irnl projsontAliou of tlii^ thoini' [•< pcrfi’ct- in all rcspacts, all llic diflorcnt 
instrnmrnt'^ lu-ing i^liown. and t1u> ladia.*5 in pnsturt•^ (*.varlly as narrated in litoratura. The 
Tioh life of the period i,^ grapliioally pre.^entetl, and we Imve an iti'^ijihl ioto tlio hijj;li cadlnral 
attainments of the women. 


The case of Haubliari, the .‘■ui'c, who. iiifutnaunl in his ohl age, married all the da>ighter.s 
of Mandhata, hut .‘'till pro'-eiited himself imlividually to every one at the, same time a 
beautiful youth by In'; mirae\dous pciwer.*:, and that of Krishna, who appearo<l at tin; Hamo 
time multiplving himself to suit the number of (lopis for the rdsrtkrhln. arc but examplc.s 
of the .supernatural in a dnhshiimmynht , but this is not so mueh to he taken into account 
in con.siderinc (ho nsmd and normal dahxhinnnuijnht as studi. 

Yi?hn\t as Puru-shottama, the best among men, eomhines in himself with a rare dnhshinyn 
both learning and fortune as his eonporis. and this tradition i.s very common in Nortli 
Indian sculpture, where Vi.shnu i.s represented with l5r1 and VagdevI as his consorts. Even 
in a king, vho is in a way a Purushottama, thi.s concept, of combining learning and fortune 
has been nlwny.s de.sirod and associutecl, and a rpu'on comes in a.s tin; third and a co-wife 
ofthc.se two. The idea has been mo.st beautifully expressed on a coin not ye.t definitely 
attributed to any Clupta monarch but tentatively given under those of I^UHai'dca with a 
legend on the rcvcr.se Xarendrnditva (pi. XXIV, 77). On the obverse the king i.s .soiited 
on a lion-throne attended by two ladies and on the rever.se a lady stands with a lotu.s in her 
hand and surrounded by lotuse.s in bud and bloom with a .swan near her feet in front of her. 
This is easily understood by u.s when we reeall the verse of Kalidasa de.seribing the prince 
of Aiiga in his svoyamvara of Indumati. Bunanda, who dc.se.rihed the priuec.s to Tndumatl, 
asks her to be the third .spou.se of the prince, already the abode of the goddess of Fortune 
and Learning, as .she was worthy of this by her .sweet addre.ss and beauty of form : 

pRT ^ ZTTJTTT ^Pft^rqT II 

Italhu., VI. 29.2 


‘ ‘ The slonticr-wnisled wives of the sovercipn of the Itrikshnsmi. overcome with huiguor coiiRequeiib on drink 
and amorous encounter, v.-crc fast sleep at the very jdiicc where they were seated. And another transccndentally 
beautiful damsel posse„ssed of lovely limbs and skilled in dance was fast asleep, betraying comely movements 
(during sleep). And another was seen asleep embracing a r>(i«, like a lotus with Hjireading jjctals resting by the 
side of a raft. And another dark-eyed woman was asleep with her mnifijuht on her laj), like a loving mother 
having a hoy. Another damsel ])osso.sscd of graceful limbs and a shajjely bust was lying down, liugging her 
kettledrum, like a woman embracing her lover obtained after a long lime. And one lotus-cycd female was 
asleep embracing her vhm, like an amorous damsel hugging her fair paramour. And another girl of restrained 
self, given to dancing, had come under the sway of sleep, embracing Iter vipancin like a female sleeping with 
her lover. And another, having inebriate eyes, was fast asleep, embraoing her mfidaiiga with her charming, 
plump and tender limbs resembling gold.. Another female of faultless features, endowed with a slender frame, 
having been overcome by lassitude consequent on drink, was asleep, with her jiaiinvrt on the end.s of her lower 
garment, held fast with licr hands. Another woman was sleeping soundly embracing lier (Jiijdtma with nnotlicr 
hound at the buck, like a female taking both her lover and her ohild. Another damsel with eyes resembling 
lotus-petals having come under the influence of liquor, was asleep, firmly holding her ndambara with her bands.’ 

® ‘ In this (prince), both Sri and Sarnsvatl (Prosperity and Learning), nsiially by nature apart, dwell together; 
and you, Ob I auspicions one I arc worthy of being their third, because of your lustrous beauty and sweet address. ’ 

30 PGA 5 
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The lotuses symbolize beauty and the swan sweet address. The figure of the lady amidst 
the lotuses and the swan suggests the form of the queen comparable to that of the goddess 
of Eoyal Fortune herself. And it is this that is sought even in blessings as expressed in the 
verse : 






y ihramormSlya, VI, ^ 

and Vishnu here is a dakshinanayaJca, with equal affection for Sri and Vak. 


The other tradition which obtains in South India is that of Vishnu with his consort 
Sri and Bhu, Fortune and the goddess of Earth; and literature abounds in instances of 
descriptions of the king as wedded to Sri or Rajyasri and Prithvi. In one line Kalidasa 
describes the king as the bridegroom of the vadhu, Eajyasri ; 



c\ 


Raghu., XVII, 25.^ 


Elsewhere Vasishtha consoles A] a lamenting for the loss of his queen Indumati by remind- 
ing him that kings are halatrins (having wife) by Vasumati or the Earth : 

RagJm., VIII. 83.^ 

A beautiful example of the king truly wedded only by the queen and the lady of Fortune 
echoing the verse : 

iUTT ^ V 11 

Raghu., I. 32 ^ 

of Kalidasa is seen on a coin of Chandragupta I with the king and his queen Kumaradevi 
on the obverse and Eajya-Lakshmi on the reverse (pi. XXIV, 78). The principal queen 
and the lady of Eoyal Fortune were the two by whom the king considered himself a wedded 
man, though having a large harem, and the lady in flesh and blood being a manasvini 
is shown in closer contact with her lord on the obverse of the coin. 

Krishna’s daJcshinya in trying to satisfy Satyabhama and Eulonim with the same 
■parijdla, obtained with great difficulty from heaven, seemingly equally distributed between 
both by planting it in one’s house and allowing it to drop in that of the other, is suggested 
by showing one on either side. The sculpture from Bodh-Gaya and Amaravati does not 

^ ‘ May the union of Sri and Sarasvatl, who are mutually opposed and rarely come together, auger for the 
prosperity of all good men.’ 

* ‘ That bridegroom of the lady of Rojuvl Prosperity appeared exceedingly charming to behold.’ 

^ ‘ So brood no more on her death, as death is inevitable for every being that is born ; you should look to tho 
earth, as it is only through the earth that kings arc to be considered mated.’ 

* ‘ The king, though lie possessed a large harem, considered himself possessed of a wife by that noble queen 
and by the goddess of Prosperity.’ 
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rcpri'Sv'nt tholypo of pu'M'JU'nl intho vtMsi’ : 

Knvu Hrof^T ^r~V*;TRvVT;- 

v\(\ 'virnMl !?JTfrn.T -r I 

T?Im ^'U {m^IR f-TsTiPR 

f'?Ff ^nlT.irf: II 

Snln'fi/ntfnvpfttm, HI. .'157 

Injt actually ii au uuuuuyu of liifiVri'nt types for )»!,'. dinVieui wives. 

The tvpe of princi- depieTnl iti the Ajjairavatl sculpture is i!!>lrirhth‘(<i who is ahsorhed 
in hohls or fun' atts. lie ranies n UtnhuiutJa in his haml, symhol of his art istie. taste and as 
doscrihod it> the Iiaiiliufiun.'ii, wiieve the s'/ 1 '; r; (jur/ie.'7(/(7 of on*' of the ))rinces asseinhiod 
for the .s'fuyus'ieuru of halunnui eoii-i^-ted of twiiliii!' the '-porlive lotus niakinjr the hues 
hur.r. around alono with the j^erfutu)*, —an •■xeeiieitt t heme even for {•oiu-, for showing tho 
artistic taste of the he.uitiful prine.', as on lhi*< (mch t ype of Ohaudragiipta 11 with tho 
significant legend rvpnl.nf^ fl’l. XXIV, 7!(). ejni>hasir.ittg not only hi-- personal eharm hnt 
also his sense of the heatitifui and retailing to tjnr initnl the verse of Ki'dirlfisa : 
~r:ma:^r'MR.no7nirs;tirfir=gtint,ie7dirvT;T( | 

4 ' •s 

~7flft.prr:T; qfvgqgfhT rilvjirhjTg ••.r*?-*Tr--'r”tTF || 


nnrjhil., VL l.'h= 

this also reminds us of tin' Yer^e of Yidyanathu : 

n vM'A : ^ f'R V\ Fi'n'lJ d I'f fil f »T : 

T'i^RFl-TT I 

fgRFPtk j-imaRiRr og; ii 

Pratapdriiihhitt, ndjiahn-puharann, 21 e' 

This same Wdlawah in the hand of the, udpilcn is deseriiied in the Mve/hadufa in tho 
verse ; 

•• — * >«* 

^RTT miTtfcrgRIR qPFgPTFR m: I 

i'WfJT d'’t’j'V'4'ii tP; agg 

tpT rfW RPTR U 

Mcf/Jia., II. 2‘‘ 

* “ The dnughter of the king of Knntnln is nwaiting after lier ItiUh ; this i.s tlic turn for llio sister of tho king 
of Ahpa ; Knnmla has won this very night (for herself) hy playing dice (with yon) ; the (chief) queen has also 
to be appeased today ” thus when 1 informed him all that 1 had learnt aliout tiic beauties of the harem the 
king stood for two or three liours with liis mind blank with indecision.’ 

* ‘ One of the princes twirled the sjiortivo lotas held in hia hands hy tht> stem, its moving petals ■wardin" 

off the bees around and its pollen inside forming circles.’ ° 

=> ‘ Sri Kakatindra, the king, amu.scs himself in his court hy ])len.sing bands of seholar.s bj' disquisitions cover- 
ing the six systems of philosophy, poets hy fine literary pieces that suggest the highways in poetry, and vIjuT 
players by compositions suggestive of the highest truths of tlio philosopiiy of music and well adapted for the 
use of musical instruments.' 

* ‘ Where (f.c., in Alaka) in the hands of the damsel is ii H])ortive lotus, jasmine buds arc strung on the ringlets 
of hair, the beauty of the face is rendered i)right by the pollen of tlic lodhra flow’cr, fresh kuravaka shoots adorn 
the lovely braid, beautifully on the car rests the Mrlsfia tiower, and on tho parting of tho hair is the ni-pj flower 
which appears on your (cloud’s) advent (i.c., in the rainy season),’ 
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vriiicli is a general picture of yal'sliavadhusamanya, Yakslia damsels in general. The theme 
in sculpture is so common that probably there is no bronze or sculpture of Parvati or Sita 
or Etikmim or ^ri or Bhu or Tara or, for that matter, any goddess or queen or damsel 
rrithout the hand being represented either uith a lotus or lily or u-hen that is absent at 
least the hand in the JcaiaMmvJcM pose in the attitude of carrying the flov^er, the presence 
of 'vrhich is suggested by vyangya rather than shorrn by vachya. 

The lotus and the hly here are usually shovm as the Mdhmma of the senior and junior 
consorts vrhen they are represented together on either side of the omyaka who may 
be Tishnu or Erislnia or Karttikeya and so forth ; and another similar distinguishing 
feature in the case of the consorts suggesting their age and rank is the presence or absence of 
kucliabandha usually associated with the younger one, as the elder ndyihd is a praudha, 
whose youth is complete and who is not as shy as the junior one, who is stiU a inugdha or 
madJiya, still her love subordinated to her sense of shyness and shame. 

In Nagarjunakonda there is a sculpture of a miiJmna, the lady holding a VUdkamala, 
comparing it to the padviaraga ear- jewel of the lustre of lotus with the emphasis on the 
meaning of the word padmardga and her own rdga or love for the lover beside her. This 
is an expressive sculpture of a Ndga couple most beautifully executed and full of meaning 
(pi. IX, 28). 

The sacMva aspect of the wife, the like of which Aja refers in his lamentation for In- 
dumati, is portrayed in sculpture in the panel from Amaravati representing the presenta- 
tion of the sandal casket and wreath to king Bandhuma, where, if not the queens, the 
daughters of the king are seated near the king as counsellors ; and there are other scenes 
from Amaravati where the queens take their place near their consorts as counsellors. 

The aspect of companionship, also referred to by Aja, is profusely illustrated in sculp- 
ture. A carving like the one depicting the woman resting her hand on the shoulder of her 
lover holding a wine cup in her hand is simple, compared to more expressive representation. 
In Xagarjxmakonda a panel shows a lover playing with a garland arranged on the braid 
of his beloved in pure fun as she admires her charms looking at her face in the mirror held 
by her. Among the numerous garland-bearers from Amaravati there are some represent- 
ing miiJmnas or couples carrjing the large flower-wreath at intervals (pi. X, 30). Here 
the woman lends a helping hand to the man as a companion and the full expression of the 
saptapadi of the vivdha, which traces comj)anionship and the meaning of the yoke placed 
on the head of the bride signifying her place along with her husband as jointly yoked for a 
common purpose in life as companion, is fully answered. That is why in some of the panels 
alternately man and woman are shown resting a hand on the shoulder of the other conveying 
the sense of absolute companionship. 

A sculpture from Aiholc temple showing the lover softly pressing the feet of his beloved 
(pi. YIII, 26) reminds us strongly of Kalidasa’s description of the Yaksha in similar atti- 
tude : 
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C\ N 

Mcgha., II. 35.1 

This is another pointer to the aspect of saJehJ or companion mentioned by Ajn in his lamen- 
tation for his beloved. 

The aspect of the beloved as a pupil in fine arts is best illustrated in the panels depicting 
the story of Udayaua and Vasavadatta ; but there arc others besides. Tliere are panels 
in Bodh-Gaya sho^Ying the lover and the lady, one or the other carrying the vind, which 
typifies the loveliest strains of music. The vliia here represented is the saptatantrl type, 
specially described so in the Mrichchhal'citiha, and this early harp type is placed on the lap 
and played with the fingers and the plectrum horn, of which a beautiful word picture is 
given in the Svapmvd^avadat/a, Avlicrc Udayana refers to the playing of tlie instrument by 
Vasavadatta Avith her attention distracted b)'' her love for him resulting in the dropping 
of the Jeona. This is often carved in early sculpture, and some of the finest examples come 
from Amaravati where the harp-shaped instrument and the small plectrum can be better 
understood than by a study of the verse ; and the curiosity roused by the verse as to 
what the shape of the instrument is can only be answered by the sculptures. It is this 
vind that has been described in the MTichclihaJcalilca as a gem but not from the ocean and it 
is a great vinodastMna. Proficiency in this instrument was always considered the greatest 
accomplishment, and though music is properly speaking the sphere more of woman rather 
than man — it is Sarasvatl that presides over the vlnd and music — we know more instances 
of men proficient in pla}’ing the vlnd, the classical instance being Udayana of Kausambi, 
who could even snare animals by the lovely strains of instrumental music, and it was a 
privilege for an accomplished princess like Vasavadatta to learn the instrument from him 
and his whole story rests on the desire of king Chandapradyota of Ujjayini to get his 
daughter taught by Udayana, who had for this purpose to be got by a strategem which also 
ultimately rested on the king’s great musical talents appealing even to animals he was 
out hunting. Another great instance of an emperor extremely proficient on this glorious 
instrument, which has now disappeared in that early form from the land of its birth but 
stiU survives in distant Burma, is the renovmed Samudragupta, among whose issues of 
coins is the famous lyre type (pi. XXIV, 80) showing the Icing seated on couch playing the 
vlnd and a graphic description and full account of his high accomplishment in music putting 
to shame even divine minstrels like Narada and Tumburu is narrated in his Allahabad 
pillar Inscription ; 



Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, p. 8.^ 
Many plaques have been rmearthed in different places like Kausambi, Eamnagar, Raj- 
ghat, Bhita, Mathura, etc., among which the ndgaraJca or his beloved is often shown carrying 
a vlnd. The tremendous influence of the vlijid on the human mind is clearly brought home 

1 ‘ There vrill he a quivering in her right thigh, white like the lushy plantain stalk, now bereft of my nail 
marks and by adverse fate divested of pearl-embroidered decorations which all along it was used to, and accus- 
tomed to shampooing at my hands after the sexual union. ’ 

* Who put to shame the preceptor of the celestial king (*.e., Brihaspati), TuDibiiru, Narada and others 
by his sharp and masterly intellect, knowledge of music and fine arts. ’ 
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b}'’ the scene from Buddha’s life so often depicted in sculpture — the visit of Sakra to see 
Buddha in Indrasailaguha, where his musician Pahchasildia plays the vlna and creates 
an atmosphere of joy in the Master to easily obtain the interview. 

Three ‘beautiful verses of Magha ; 

>3 

SrFJT I 

5£ftPw 11 

SisupaluvadJia, X. 59, 60 and 65 ^ 

describing the sport of a dampati where the lover feels the body of the beloved is 
exceedingly well depicted in a sculptui’e from Xagarjunakonda (pi. IX, 29) where the coy 
damsel is tackled by the lover with great gentleness reminding us of the verse of the 
Raghummia ; 


Raghu., VIII. 7,^ 

wherein the tender approach in love contrasted with rude coarse intrusion is clearly set 
forth. The half-closed eyes of the damsel suggesting the great pleasure and satisfaction 
with which she beams and of which her face is a great index Idee that of her lover in the 
sculpture is graphically described in another verse of Magha : 


Siiupdlavadha, X. 64,^ 

and probably with even greater force runs the line : 

^ ^TFUT 

SaMiyadarpana, example under dkrdntandyiJcd, 3. 60^ 

^ ‘ The beloved hands with the fingers spread apart and moving gently rubbing around the wavy folds on 
the stomach of the damsels with lovely eyebrow ; reached by experience the waist (so slender as) to be encircled 
by the fist. Having got a dip in the stream of the navel it started for pulling the garment and near the waist- 
Imot the damsel stopped the hand of her lover with her own. On the attenuated waist of the beautiful-browed 
lady the hand of the lover with spread fingers appeared projecting out but on the large hips its entire surface 
touched it.’ 

^ ‘ The mighty-armed prince enjoyed the recently acquired dominion with tenderness Uke a newly wedded 
■mfe as undue force would only cause agitation.’ 

^ ‘ When the hand ot the lover crossed the waist-knot, she with her eyes half-closed sweetly ejaculated with 
her lips as if it were the sweet twang of the strings of a lute struck by a passionate lyrisfi ’ 

' Touched by him, thus agliin horripulated she fainted once more.’ ' . • 
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This sculpture also reminds us of the verse in the Megliaduta, where, when the lover’s 
hand is on the hunt of the garment to free it, the Yakshi, being shy, tries in vain to put out 
the effulgent ruby lights by means of handfuls of scented powder thrown at them, as here 
the sculpture shows the woman with her fist in such an attitude. The swan in the vicinity 
is attracted by the musical sweet notes of the uianjtras or anldcts and suggests her lovely 
gait. 

Another exquisite sculpture from Bhuvaneswar (pi. X, 31) presents the sporting of 
the lover’s hand on the body of the beloved one as described in the verse of the 
Malidhlmrata : 


•5PT fT 1 

Cv 

The verse : XI, 24, 19.^ 


fit I 


from the Sringaratilaka quoted in the Sahiiyadar'pmm (3.60) giving the type of ndyiha 
known as dkrantandyikd, commanding the lord who is her own, instructing him to dress 
her hair, to mark her forehead with vermilion and tie up the pearl string sundered on 
her breast after her sport with him and again on his touch experiencing horripulation and 
almost rmconscious with a reeling sensation of jo)^ born of passion is probably well depicted 
in the sculpture from Xagarjunakonda (pi. X, 32) where the lover is shown lifting up the 
beaming face of liis beloved by his hand toying with her chin, while he decorates her 
coiffure with a crest-jewel while she holds another string of probably pearls in her hand 
to be adjusted by him after this on her neck ; or it may be that it is the mekJiald or the 
girdle string composed of pearls which she is handling to be handed over to him next for 
properly adjusting it on her hips. 

There is a passage in the MrichcJihakatika, where the Vidushaka remarks that no other 
vessels on the ocean need be enquired of a vesavdsa like that of Vasantasena as the stana 
and nitamha are ydnas enough on the smooth gliding waters of sringdra : 


FFlfTTpir i 


'O *0 o 



Mricliclihaliatika, IV.^ 

Magha puts this in very picturesque fashion in a verse describing the turbulent streams 
ofMadana or love mth whirlpools of navel drowning the romardji resounding with 


1 ‘ This is the hand that pulled the girdle, pressed the ample breasts, touched the navel, thighs and 
hips, and loosened the knot of the lower garment.’ 

= “Oh my lord ! dress up my ringlets of hair, oh pleasant one ! add a iilalc mark on my forehead, oh my 
beloved one ! please do arrange again on my pitcherdike breasts the necklace that has snapped,” so said the 
lady with face bright as the full moon after her union with her lover and touched by him, thus again horripulated 
she fainted once more.’ 

® ‘ Why ask this ! your breasts, waist and hips are indeed alluring vessels on the pellucid water of affection 
in the ocean of love.’ 
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hamsal'as and otlier jewels ; the JiamsaJca haidng a double meaning of anklet and swan lias 
suggestive charm here : 

?rfer ^ wrtd m'^i r<d it 

Si^iipah., "Sni. 23d 

A sculpture from l^agarjunakonda gives this pleasant picture of the flowing stream of 
^ringdra, madanarammahaugha as Magha puts it, and actually the damsels are shown 
swimming in the stream of love, and suggestively enough the sense of Magha is anticipated 
as it were, and both the hamsal-a, ra^and, the resounding jewel par excellance, and the 
swan are shown specially and pointedly for conve}nng this sense suggestively ; and the 
remark of the Yidushaka in the MriclichliaJcatika is more than effectively illustrated by the 
position of the svdmnaing damsel whose sta7ia and gaglmia are shoAvn shaped exactly 
like a ydnapdtra gliding on a stream (pi. X, 33). 

The abJiisdrikd, one of the ndyikds, is so intensely passionate that she goes to meet 
her lover in accordance with the tryst already arranged with him. This has often formed 
a beautiful theme in literature. There are two types, one a vadhu and another a ve^yd. 
The former avoids publicity and goes quietly avoiding the soimd of the jingling manjira 
and the Jcarahankmxas, rasand, etc. The other dresses gaudily, decks herself with all 
jewels, perfumes herself with flowers, garlands and unguents and with her anklets and the 
multi-stringed girdle jingling awhile proceeds to meet her lover. In contrast with the 
mode of silencing the resounding ornaments : 

sTf^rTTferr A <41 ’f ^ i 

ywpTprr fsrwfe 

-o 

SdJn(yadar27a7ia, 3.76 “ 

is the description of Vasantasena in the Mriclichliahatilca, who, by her resounding jewels 
specially the anklets and the rasand or girdle probably with little tinkling bells, kshtdra- 
gha^Uikds, and flower garlands wafting fine perfume, reveals herself and her movements 
to the passionate fool Sahara wlio follows lier in the twilight : 

?;rYR:— Yi% 'm, I [■vfFr '»tr ArdhY i] 

•ijwTXff > wwF[vid!mj 

qrmfiT i] 

* ‘ Tho"!'' (tlnm^f'Is) slioiip like rivera with their flowing stream of love fillinf; tlie deep navel lake and flowiiu; 
past the soft line of haira .above it, with the jin"Iini; of the anklets resoiindiii” like Mvam n.s they moved with 
(Ttwcefnl Rway.’ 

’ ‘ The j’.air of bracelets was pulled up, the girdle was liehtened, with i,'re.at effort the jirmline; nnklet.i went 
rendered route, oh my dear ihuly) friend 1 \vhen I suddenly rt.^rted sportively in fe.stive nrood to iiu-ft my lover 
the scoundrel of a moon removes the veil cloth of darkness,’ 
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Mrichclihakatika, 1.36.^ 


Tlie dress usually of the abJiisdrikd is according to tlie dark or bright half of the month 
when the moon is absent or present, darker shades for the former and brighter ones for the 
latter to avoid notice. A fine example of abhisdrihd stealthily proceeding with furtive 
looks and beating heart to meet her lover at the appointed place is among the fine erotic 
sculptures from the 'Khajuraho temple. 

The vdsahasajjiJcd type of ndyikd is the woman dressing in all her splendid apparel 
and decking herself with fine jewels, carefully attending to her toilet and making herself 
attractive, all the time impatient to meet her lover who is expected. The vdsakasajjikd 
may also be of another frealdsh type avoiding too many ornaments though still anxious 
to appear attractive before her lover and, in impatience at the delay of her expected lover 
ox to avoid continuing her decorations and toilet when the lover is expected at any moment, 
addresses her companions and maids not to load her with this ornament or that as for the 
festivity of love milder dress is enough : 


CN c\ O ns 

N9 

Hd 1 I h + 1 d ^rfir ^ 


Sakityadarpana, 3.85.® 


A fine medallion from one of the cross-bars of the rail from Amaravatl (pi. XI, 34) gives 
a fine picture of Maya, the queen of Suddhodana as vdsakasajjikd awaiting her lord and 
decking herself in all her jewels. A number of prasddhikds are aroimd her and one 
paints her feet with alaktaka, recalling to our mind the verse from Kalidasa : 

piRi ■(.hn cRTFT i i 


Raghi., VII. 7.3 

Another dresses her hair, a third offers her nupuras for the feet, a fourth takes out necklets 
for her from the jewel-box, a fifth awaits her pleasure to deck her with flower garlands 

* ‘ Vita — Ot Kanelimata ! Is there any mark by which you can find out ? 

Sahara — Bhava Bhava ! How is that ? 


Vita— The jingling of ornaments and the smell of garlands suffused with fragrance. 

^ ^ Sahara I hear the smell of garlands, and with my nose filled with darkness I clearly eee the jingling sound 


Vita (aside) Oh Vasantasena 1 Indeed you are not seen owing to the darkness at rliiHh Ut-/. + 1 , i- • 
hidden beHnd the waterladen clouds, but oh timid lady.' the smell from the garlands 
anklets will betray you.’ fcunanas and the resounding 

Take away the armlets, no need of gem-set bracelets for the hands wlur fliJo r. ' 

ment for the neck, please arrange only one fresh sinale strand of nrirk ■ j creeper-Iike oma- 

suitedforthefestikl of love.’ strand of pearls, too much of dress and decoration is not 
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held by her on a tray and so forth. King ^uddhodana has just arrived and probably Maya 
is hurriedly finishing her toilet and decoration, recalling the description in the verse from 
the Sahiiyadarpana. This beautiful sculpture from the world-famous monument is excel- 
lent pictorial commentary on the idea of vasalcasajjilcd as approved by the Alarikarikas. 
But probably the best representation of vdsaJcasajjiJcd is the painting of the princess at her 
toilet from Ajanta (pi. XI, 36). The easy way in which the pacfo/oa/a/oos or the anldets 
were put on or slipped off the feet as described in literature : 

^ ^ P-Jcf 1] 

MnchchhaJcatiha, I ^ 

can best be understood by a look at sculpture like this showing the anklets separately 
presented on a tray for tlie feet shown without them. Anotlier carving m the Britisb 
Museum collection of Amaravatl sculpture shows a vamanilcd adjusting properly the nupura 
on the feet of her mistress. The scene is apparently of Mandhata, the world emperor 
with his queens, standing beside his jewel of a horse. A carving from the Rajarani temple 
at Bhuvaneswar also shows how easily the anklet is slipped on the foot (pi. XI, 35). An- 
other fine sculpture also from Bhuvaneswar shows the vdsahisajjilcd, awaiting her lord with 
impatience (pi. XII, 37). 


i. Toilet and decoration 

Sometimes the toilet of the lady is lovingly attended to at least in part by the affec- 
tionate lover. The venibandha or the braiding up of the hair is a charming act, in the 
arrangement of which, in the absence of a prasadhikd when she herself does it with arms 
somewhat raised, she causes a flutter in the heart of her lover who delights in the vision 
of her hdhumvJa : 

fwrffr ■ ii 

Sisupdla., IX. 69.^ 

A fine carving from Amaravati shows a lady exactly engaged Hke tliis in arranging her 
slmanta, which, as a beauty-facfcor, has specially got her the name of slmantinl. Still the 
opportunity for arranging the hair of the beloved one has often been welcomed hv the 
lover as a very happy stroke of luck and we have an exceedingly picturesque representation 

* ‘Vita — But oh timid lady, the smell &om the garlands and the resounding anklets will betray you. Do 
you hear, Vasantasena 1 

Vasantasena — (within herself) I have heard and acted accordingly, (by gesticulation she removes the 
anklets and puts aside the garlands, moves aside and touches with her fingers.)’ 

' ‘ Another (damsel) who was arranging the parting line of her hair with both her hands and whose breasts 
and armpits were consequently exposed to view was looked on by her husband with renewed longing ; indeed 
there is no end to the pleasure of lovers.’ 
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of it m a sciilotiijcfrom Anuiravati, wlicre Nancla, the handsome cousin of Buddha, arranges 
the simanta of his charmlug wile Siindaii, also known as Janapadakalyanl, the loveliest 
lady of the land (pi. XII, 3S). Rama lovingly prepares a fine garland of tender shoots 
for the hair of Sita : 

Raghu., 13, 49 

In the Megliaduta the loving Yaksha fondly pictimes to himself how he would, when back in 
Alaka, re-adjust the neglected braid of his beloved and decorate with flower-garlands : 

TO ^ ^TT fro TO 

MegJia., II. 32.2 

A beautiful representation of this scene conies from a stele from Mathura of the Kushan 
period (pi. XII, 39) wherein the lover is depicted dressing the hair of his emaciated beloved 
one, an attendant standing close by holding flower garlands in a tray. 

But it is not merely the dressed up hair of the lady tliat causes this joy in the mind, 
of the lover. In the RagJmvamsa Kalidasa describes how the king desisted from making 
a target of his arrow the lovely peacock dancing with its colourful tail spread all around 
in picturesque fashion suddenly reminded of his beloved with her braid decorated with 
variegated flowers loosened during her amorous sport. 

?T ^ 1 

<.(dfdhBrid=t’-4f %^FrT^ II 

Raghu., IX. 67.® 

In the sculpture from Nagarjunakoiida discussed above the lady is depicted holding the 
loosened braid to re-adjust it. 

The decoration of this braid is itself a great piece of art. Different modes of hair-dress 
are known. Sculpture abounds in charming representations of feminine coiffure. The 
hesafdsa type is charming arrangement of the hair in noose fashion and the knot here may 
be tight or loose, and we have both varieties shown in sculpture. The term gdia suggests 
not only beauty but also implies the noose-shape. Dhammilla is the most lovely of femi- 

^ ‘ This is that tamala tree growing in the vicinity of the mountain having gathered the tender shoots of 
•which I made up the decoration of your dressed hair beautifying your cheeks pale like the ^ava shoots.’ 

2- ‘ (You will probably see) her often pushing back from her cheeks with her hand having untrimmed nails the 
hard and coarse neglected braid (of hers) the very touch of which would cause pain and which bereft of flower 
garland was tied up on the day of my separation and awaits to be released (and dressed) by me (again) after 
■the period of the curse when I am free from sorrow.’ 

® ‘ He did not make the peacock with beautiful plumage a target of his arrow though it danced so near his 
horse, as his. mind immediately recalled the beautiful braid of his beloved with the knot loosened in lo vino- 
sport and with colourful flower garland entangled in it.’ ° 


6a 
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nine coiffure. The GSlMsapta^ad lias a verse describing this which is enough ornament 
to excite passion in i-he lover’s heart : 

Tr^pjyfwT tT%3t TOTfif gr^'JTt'Tfr n 

^ ii] 

GathasaptaMi, VI. 44.^ 

The dhammilh is elaborate dress of hair with flowers, pearls and jewels. This has always 
been a favourite mode of dressing and sculpture abounds in representations of this. The 
spectacular beauty of dhanimilla is given also in a verse from the Oliaurapanclidsilcd : 

?r?rTf7 ^ 

ChaurapanchMil:a, 116.^ 

Sculpture of the Satavahana period as from Araaravatl has lovely representation 
of this mode. The beautiful Sita of the Eama group from Vadaldcuppanayur, the most 
marvellous in the bron/>c collection of the Madras Sluseum, has probably the loveliest 
example of flower and pearl-decked dhammilla (pi. XIII, 40). There are many other 
bronzes representing this elaborate mode of the hair as the dhammilla is usually the only 
one chosen for depicting feminine coiffure in the absence of kiritanmlcuta or Jearandamnhuta 
or jatdimiJcuta, the pravenl being generally avoided as it suggests a more tender age and 
boisterous and frolicsome temparainent. 

The pravenl was, however, a great favourite in the early centuries of the Cliristian era 
and there is probably no early monument without sculpture depicting this mode of hair. 
The pravenl is composed of plain or plaited hair allowed to flow down nearly up to the 
hips and jewelled strips arranged all along over it to beautify it make up this lovely mode of 
hair that Kalidasa has so beautifully compared to the dark stream of the Yamuna with 
golden flamingoes fluttering on its surface in continuous streaks suggesting the plaits of the 
goddess of earth bedecked with golden strips : 

RagJm.^ XV. 30.^ 

This contrasts sharply with the plain ehaveni of a prosTiitahhartrihd, a woman separated from 
her husband who is away and on that accoimt neglects her toilet. Kalidasa naively suggests 

^ ‘ The decked braid disarranged by the touch of the lover and the face smelling of wine — these are enough 
as decoration for women to excite love.’ 

* ‘ I even now think of her whose gait outshines that of the ruddy goose, whose dressed hair is lovelier than 
the fine plumage of the peacock, whose beautiful eyes mock at those of the chakom bird and whose voice is as 
sweet as that of the cuckoo.’ 

^ ’ There from his palace he saw the (stream of) Yamuna with (rows of) golden flamingoes on it and admired 
it as if it were the plaited hair of the goddess of earth bedecked with golden strips.’ 
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thftl live donv^c v^lvi'ivUs of sivtolco of kCihuiufii wood, livivivl- ivilhc! jvuluec i\\ Ayodhyii flutfccriivg 
and swaying in the wind, looked like tlvi* i’c>i7 of live cify goddess unbound by Ivor on tho 
return of live lord of the. Kaghus. Uanva, from live forest. : 

I R'eTJTr^TF'-rrrCrr^T^^FTT: TO f'n^r I 

Jidflhu., XlV, 12.1 

The fine decoration with gems, pearls and other jewels arc represented with great detail 
in sculpture. This particularly is nvost charnving nearer the, c.hikura or ahka which is 
specially depicted with great care and love of detail by t he sculptor w'hcn feminine grace 
is attem])ted with any seriousness. 'I’hc charming passages in literature like : 

TT m TO ^Kf 

-Tir^FffcnVT^TO II 

Mvjjhd., I, GO “ 


describe pearl-bcdeclccd ringlet.s of hair or 





II 


llaghu.i IX, 'id ^ 


pearl-net decoration for ringlets comparable to the (ilnkn tree blo-ssoms with bees settled 
on them, the ringlets of hair resembling the bees and the tUnha flowers the pearl decora- 
tion. It .should bo remembered that the appropriate use of the word bhramaraka for these 
ringlets of hair has a great, suggestive .sense. In Bharhut sculpture there is a lovely re- 
presentation of this pcarl-Jiet decoration for tho hair. ICven in the early paintings of AjanfS 
there are many that have permanently recorded this charming mode of hair-dress of women 
in ancient India. It is this pearl and flower decoration that Kalidasa so charmingly 
describes as dropped here and there in bits and fragjncnts as the ablnsdrikd proceeded 
aloivg -with a tremor of joy stumbling on the way in the darlcncss of the night, her path 
suggested in the morning by the lender shoots and flowers from tlie vianddra tree, golden 
lotus decoration for the car and pearl strings sundered : 

H M r<d 

WT'. ''tlPunlnlu I) 


Meglm,, II, 11.“* 

^ ‘The streaks of smoke of black agum incense from the palaces torn by tbo breeze appeared like tho braid 
of (the goddess of; that city loosened again by that foremost prince of tho Raghus now returned from the 
forest.’ 

! ‘Which (Alaka) with its high mansions in your (ic., rainy) season boars clusters of clouds like a passionate 
damsel proudly erect wearing her coiffure decorated with network of pearls.’ 

=> ‘The bunch of tilaka flowers fully developed by the blossoming of its fine component parts and with 
swarms of bees nestling on it appeared to possess the same beauty as the pearls adorning ringlets of hair.’ 

*■ ‘Where (te., in Alaka) the nocturne path of the lovelorn maidens is suggested at sunrise by tho mandara 
flowers dropped from the hair by their quivering movement, tender shoots and golden eardrops of lotus pattern 
slipped from their ears, and clusters of pearls and necklaces with tho string sn.apped by rubbin« anainst the 
breasts.’ . ° 
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Apart from tlie garlands and jewels is anotlier very important decoration for tlie lady. 
This is either the niloipala or the tender shoot for the ear. AMiether it is the mlotpala that 
slipped from the ear of the iJadMi : 

T'jfrt i 

Sisupdla., VIII, 64,^ 

or the Hrlsha flower that stuck to it though loosened from the ear because of the fresh 
nail-print on the sweating check of the damsel : 

^ ^ ^TpT TTRT 11 

JRaghii., XVI, 48,^ 

the representation of the flower is distinctly fomid in sculpture. An early carving from 
Amaxavati shows an tUpala fixed in the earlobe of a Yaksha, There are other carvings 
representing the mlotpala as feminine decoration. The tender shoot placed on the ear of 
the beloved one wliich is enough to madden the heart of the aesthetic lover : 

fwrf%Vt I 

RagJm., IX, 28® 

is most gracefully depicted in a painting from Ajaiita, where a cliamaradlidripl wears 
a shoot on her ear as she languidly holds the handle of a chdmara or fly- whisk resting 



Fig, 4. Tender shoots ' on 
the eat of a lady from 
Ajanta— Gupta-Vakataka, 

5th century A.D., Hy- 
derabad, Deccan 

idly on her shoulder (fig. 4). It may be questioned how flowers and shoots are such orna- 
ments to beautify charming women. But they are ; for does not Kahdasa reiterate this 

1 ‘Fallen low from great heights, even though one’s own, it is discarded by the immaculate ; even so the 
blue lotus slipped from the ears of damsels was thrown on the bank by the waves of the stream.’ 

° ‘The Sirisha flower though it slipped from the ear of the loving damsels would not easily fall as its petal- 
end got BtueV in the fresh nailmark covered with sweat on the cheek.’ 

® ‘Even the tender shoot placed on the ear of the beloved one maddens the aesthetic lover.’ 
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bv questioning ^vllat■ it is thut is not mnutlann or derorntion for the bountiful one 1 

i^(l!:>ini(il<t, i.^ 


Kav, lie docs not stop M'itb it but says tluit it is the liuir of lovely damsel thrown in long 
tresses wet from the bath and after the ju'rfumiug with sandal and ac/uiu smoke {(lliilpa) 
decked with jasmine llowers blo'^'^oni'Ml in the evening that gave strongtb to the god of 
Love whose vigour diminished with the close of spring. 


•O ^ 



t 


Wft ^TTFnWT'F^'l:^: d"i*t 11 


7%/n/., XVT, 50.= 


The sculpture showing the finely deeke(l (Ihnmvu'lla'i are exeelleut illustrations to prove 
this proposition, and there is probably no belter repr<'''eniation tiian the carving from 
Amaravntl of a princess with her h'^aptlsa d(>eked with (lowers in viilhulihl mode .shaped 



rig. 5. Braid of rjucoii decked willi flowerH 
from Amarriviill — ^Sutavrdinna, 2nd century 
A.D., I^Iadras Government Mu«c>im, Madras 


like a fan, the arrangement of the flowens in rows vying only in beauty with the chihuras 
or hhramaralcas, ringlets of hair near the forehead whore tlic lalatiM jast near tlie smatxta 
adds charm to the already beautiful face (fig, 5). 

ii, Marks of lovk 

The marks of love arc another theme equally beautiful for both the poet and the 
sculptor. Describing the beauty of the vanaslhalTs the poet pictures sylvan beauty wedded 

^ ‘This slender damsel looks exceedingly beautiful even in bar); dress ; -what is it that •will not beautify 
lovely form V 

^ ‘Cupid, his vigour diminished at the clos-. of spring, received fresh strength in tho hair of women dried 
after bath, perfumed with fragrant smoke and decked with jasmine flowers that blossom in tho evetiing. 
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to spring and tlie paldsa flowers red in colour and crooked lilce tlie crescent moon in unblos- 
somed state are like tbe nail-marks of the lover : 


^'t ii 

Kumara., Ill, 29.^ 


Sometimes the marks are on the tender plantain-shaped thighs of the beloved : 

o 

Sisupala., X, 66, ^ 


or when the golden girdle slipped off the hips a lovely new girdle enchanting in its beauty is 
revealed in the lovely row of nail-marks : 

i 

mfer: to# i' 

Sisupala., X. 85.® 


The root of the neck and the hahumula and other beauty-spots get an imprint of these 
marks, and there is a picturesque description of the lover approaching his beloved even as 
she reveals to him her bdhumida marked by fresh imprints of nail-marks. 


and 


w cs s 

Sdhiiyadarpana, 3. 126,^ 


II 

Sisupala., VII. 32.® 

It is the nail-marks on the cheeks that serve to keep on the sirlslia or the mlotpala from 
falling from the ear. A fine mediaeval sculpture probably from Khajuraho but generally 
regarded as from Bhuvaneswar and preserved in the Indian Museum has an excellent sugges- 
tive commentary to offer on the subject of naJchakshata (pi. XIII, 41). Magha says that 
the soft shrieks, loving notes, pitiful cries, endearing exclamations, cries of feigned 

1 ’The •paldsa flowets curved like tlie crescent moon as tkey had not yet blossomed and tinged dark rod 
looked like nail-marks on tbe expanse of tbe forest tbat just experienced tbe advent of spring.’ 

^ ‘Tbe nails of lovers whose bands were trembling with a desire to touch did indeed make rows of marks on 
thighs of damsels with surface soft as the plantain trunk.’ 

® ‘When the golden girdle slipped, the enchanting hip of the damsel revealed all around a picturesque 
beauty of fresh nail-marks resembling as it were a girdle.’ 

^ ‘Oh ! This damsel, though she saw that I had approached her, still as if she had not seen, expo.ses Lor 
armpit stamped with fresh nail-marks.’ 

^ ‘Pulling with her other hand her cloth which hid from view her full breasts another lady often screened 
off the armpit, beautified with fresh nail-marks (exposed), of the hand engaged in gathering flowers, close to her 
lover.’ 
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lialt and jingling sound of jewels of lovely damsel served as tlie text of tlie Kdmasutra : 

Sisupala., X. 75.^ 


Tlie sculptiu-e referred to is a pictorial text of tlie Kdmasidra just as tlie other one is a text 
composed of sounds even as Maglia puts it : 

5^rI%pT 1 

Sisupala., VII. 39.^ 


Here the woman is shown writing a letter and the nail-marks are distinct on her bdJmmula. 
It is as much as to say or suggest that the letter is one dictated hy love and intended for 
inviting or promising more such fresh marks for they are also a valuable decoration ; 







^rwrr ii 


RagJm., IX. 31.^ 


The first quarter of the verse : 

Mr<+iluciRHld4'j^4hHqt6<iR^di: i 

f^wrrf^nrr ^r: ii 


Raghu.,XIK. 28^ 

has a fine sculptural representation on one of the pillars from the Bhutesar rail now preserv- 
ed in the Mathura Museum. She holds a mirror and softly rubs with her finger the cheek 
marked with a nail-mark or the mark of the teeth dawtofcs/iato. It may also be representa- 
tion of beautifying the face and maldng it brighter by the apphcation of flower pollen which 
served the purpose in ancient India of the modern talcum powder used in toilet : 

qldT qFfdWFR «fV: 

Megha., II. 2.® 

But the entire verse has a vivid sculptural commentary in a panel from Nagarjunakonda 
(pi. XrV, 42), where the lover is shown behind his beloved whom he has approached softly 
and watches her as she examines her marks of enjoyment in the mirror and gets abashed 
when she notices his reflection coming in. 

^ ‘Soft notes, passionate murmnis, piteous talk, loving plirases, words suggestive of ‘ enougk ’ 
smiles, and tke jingling of ornaments, attained, as it were, the position of written text of the science of love.’ 

2 ‘Not decipherable on tender shoots but to be stamped only on horripulated body were the love letters 
pregnant with meaning issued by lovers in the scripts of nail-marks.’ 

^ ‘The' cluster of buds on the hirhiuJca tree brought on by charming spring appeared like nail-mark decora- 
tion on the lover imposed by the passionate beloved lady whose love overcame shyness.’ 

‘By his reflections charming as he smiled he made the ladies of the harem hang their heads in shame as 
ho slyly and significantly stood behind them even as they examined their love marirs (nail-marks, etc.), in 
their mirrors.’ 

* ‘The face is rendered pale by the pollen of the loShra flower,’ 

36DGA/53, _ ' 7 
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iii. PUSHPAVACHAYA 

Puslipavachaya lias some lovely description devoted to it in literature. The usual 
representation of gathering flowers from the nearest branches (fig. 6) is as in the case of the 





Fig. 6, Puslipavachaya, lady gather- 
ing flowers — ^Kushan, 2nd century 
A.D., Mathura, Uttar Pradesh. 

young mandara tree, described in the Meghaduta whose bough is in easy reach and is bent 
for gathering the blossoms : 

_ MegJia., II. 16.^ 

But the more colourful pictures as presented by Magha of puslipavachaya where the damsel 
desirous of a bimch of flowers rather high up pulls herself up holding on to the shoulder of 
her lover beside her, almost covering him by her full breasts : 

y ^^TflTwrnr ii 

Siiupdla., VII. 47,^ 

or fatigued by constant gathering of flowers and with her arm aroimd the neck of her lover 
she stands completely hiding his chest by her breasts : 

Sisupdla., VII. 71,^ 

has excellent sculptural parallel at Nagarjtmakonda, where this aspect is clearly represent- 
ed in two or three lovely panels. Specially one sculpture represents the lady in lovely 
bhangas with one of her arms on v'aist and another raised aloft and on that pretext reveal- 

* ‘The tender mandara tree bent with the blossom easy of reach.’ 

= ‘Another lady desiring to get at a bunch of flowers high up held on sportively to the shoulder of her 
lover, and with her breasts resembling the temples of full grown elephants covered his chest.’ 

■' ‘Fatigued by incessant gathering of flowers and resting her creeper-like arms on the neck of her lover 
a damsel hold on covering the chest of her beloved one with her large breasts that closely came together.’ 
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ing her passion to her lover standing beside her and closely answering Magha’s desci'iption 
in the verse : 

Simpdla., VII. 72d 


iv. Dohada 

The various aspects of dohada are another theme most pleasantly treated in sculpture 
as in literature. As Kalidasa puts it, it is only two that can have the special privilege of 
receiving a kick foom the foot of the beautiful damsel — the asolca tree not yet flowered 
and the lover just fresh from a scrape : 

5rfw%rf^ror wj ^FTwnrr^f'TTrqTT ii 

Mdlavilcd., III. 12.^ 

In early Kushan sculpture from Mathura and in some of the beautiful Orissan sculptures 
of the mediaeval period there are excellent examples of asokadoliada. The verse : 

^ i u ^ i ^ 

TIW TTtpT jfrqrTKfr II® 

given in the SuhMslvitdvali of Vallabhadeva (1865) is probably very closely answered in a 
sculpture of very early date from Bodh-Gaya where a damsel is shown chmbing an asolm 
tree and her feet are held on by her lover who, as remarked l:)y Kalidasa, is as much entitled 
to it as this tree. 

There are other sculptures beginning from the lovely Sudarsana Yakshi from the 
Bharhut rail (pi. XIV, 43) and including many charming ones of the Orissan school of the 
mediaeval period, which show the dohada of the huravaha tree achieved by the embrace of 
it by women. A touching verse from Katnakara in the Subhdshitdvali describes this along 
with other modes of dohada, the ladies of the enemy-king’s harem tenderly taking leave of 
the huravaha, hahula and a§oha trees in their gardens and reminding them respectively 

^ ‘ A damsel revealed her passionate intention in the vicinity of her lover by flexing her body and raising 
up her breasts significantly high and holding up her entwined creeper-like arms on the pretext of relieving her- 
self from her fatigue.’ 

= ‘ There are two objects that the young damsel can kick with the tip of this foot of he.'s of the hue of tender 
shoots and with shining nails ; one is the asolm tree lacking flowers in expectation of blossoms and the other the 
bent head of the beloved one who is a fresh culprit { by stealthily courting another lady).’ ‘ 

® ‘ Having gathered first the collection of flowers within her reach, the fawn-eyed damsel, desirous of hold- 
ing to the branch, laid her foot on the bare bough cf the asolca tree and again from the root it put forth flowers.’ 
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of tlieir embrace, watering witK moutbfuls of wine and tbe hit with the foot which should 
ever serve to keep them in their memory : , 

f^rf^ fl:qt ;5FT|: f^: II 

Subhdshifdvali, 2564.^ 


In the UttaramegJia, Kalidasa refers to the doJmda of both the a§oJca and the kuravaha tree : 

TT^: W OTTRTfvr^rTNt 

MegJia., II. 17.2 


The doTmda of the hakula tree is suggested in sculptm*e by showing the lady under the tree 
with a cup of wine in her hand, as it is by watering it with the wine from her mouth that 
it flowers. The Jcesara tree needs only the eyes of the damsel to fall on it for flowering, 
and this is not much of a theme for any elaborate presentation in sculpture, though of course, 
the poet has always presented the looks of lovely damsels as the most powerful, for does 
not the poet say that it is the vdmalochand, the beautiful-eyed one, who, by her eyes, brings 
back to life Madana who was burnt to death only by an eye — ^the third eye of Siva ; • 

rrr: 1 


y iddMsalablianjikd, 1,^ 

and Damodaragupta in his KuUammata begins with a very charming verse describing 
the beautiful eye of lovely damsel as the abode of Manmatha : 


Kultammata, 1,^ , 


and among the paintings from Ajanta there are exquisite examples of this charm of the 
eye. Muka, the great sweet poet of about the 7th century, has a whole century of verses 

1 ‘ Oil huravaka tree ! You are deprived of tte pleasure of tte sport in wMcli the breasts are rubbed against 

you • Oh bakula tree ! please do remember the sprinkling of mouthfuls of vrine ; Oh aSoka tree ! you will 
experience sorrow by the absence of kicks by the feet” so spoke the womenfolk of his enemies as they abandon- 
ed their city.’ 

- ‘In the vicinity of the madhavl creeper bower fenced by kuravaka trees are the rakldioka tree with 
its waving tender shoots and the lovely bakula tree ; the one, along with me, longs for the foot of this lady 
friend of yours and the other mouthfuls of wine on the pretext of blossoming again.’ 

3 ‘I praise those lovely-eyed damsels who by their very eyes revived Cupid (lit. mind-born) burnt down by 
the eye (of Siva) and thereby who have triumphed over Virupaksha (i.e., the odd-eyed one).’ 

< ‘Victorious is the mind-born Cupid, the bee kissing the lotus face of Bati, the abode of whom is the 
side-long glances ot passionate damsels.’ 
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Yihara in^^mMl,ap„ra from Ceylon wl.ere the ,«*/«, represented seated in oave-lilce 
cell (pi. XV, 46), reminds us of tlie verse from tlie Meghaduta : 

fjRPJlt- 


zr: 




Megha., I. 25.i 

^ Somewhat similar in conception but reminding us also of the description of Kalidasa. 
in his Meghaduta and RagJmvamsa : 

'TfWRqr sr^rRH’: 1 


c^TRwra: Trr^rfwrff^ frrgr; 


^sfjTqrf^ ft'd ti I Pi 1 1 





Megha., 1. 22, ^ 

^ ^TlrlT ^cTIIRco'H t 

C\ N 

*i'4i 1 1 


Baglm., XIII. 29 ^ 

of the terrifymg peals of thunder of the cloud welcomed by the lovers as the immediate 
cause of close embrace by damsels terribly frightened therefrom, the frightening cause 
of which however was not the thmiderclap but something very similar, the rumbling of 
the Mount Kailasa, occasioning the embrace of Siva by Parvati when the huge mountain 
was rattled by Havana, has fine representation in one of the panels from the Kailasa 
temple at EUora (pi. XV, 47), 


Kanduhahnda or playing ivith the ball is another favourite theme in sculpture as in 
literature. In a panel from Aiho]e representing a flying Ganclharva couple the woman 
is shown with the Jeanduha in her right hand, her left arm resting lovingly on the shoulder 
of her lover who carries m his hand the more manly weapon, the chakra or disc. An 
actual carving of a lady playing kandiika is in a mediaeval piece from Khajuraho (pi. 
XVI, 48). It is as it were a commentary on the verse which explains the poet’s appreciation 
of the bump of the ball as a damsel plays with it : 


1 ‘ Yodi may there stay a while to rest on the mountain Nichais which will appear horripulated as it were 
by your contact through its fully blossomed Jeadamha flowers ; and that hill will by its cave dwellings fragrant 
with the perfume of passionate courtesans, proclaim the exuberance of youth of the townsfolk’ 

= * Gazing at the chdlalcn birds clever in receiving rain drops and pointing to rows of cranes while counting 
them, the Siddhas will honour you on getting the embrace of their frightened beloved damsels accompanied by 
bodily tremor at the sound of peals of thunder.’ 

" ‘ Oh timid one ! I somehow experienced the peals of thunder as they resoimded in the caves remembering 
your embraces that followed your trembling which I had experienced formerly.’ 

* • Beaten by the lotus-soft hand of the lady and fallen down you incessantly bump up. Oh ball ! I hnow 
your mind, it is surely because of your desire for contacting the lips of the damsel.’ 
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In tlie Meghaduta Kalidasa describes the delightful pastime of his beloved one with the 
knddmayura or sportive peacock, traiued to dance to the repeated claps of the hand and the 
jiagluig of the bangles as the Yakshi kept time for the purpose : 

^ lift; 1 

^TRfqr 

Jftotjs: II 

Blegfia., II. 18,^ 

and fine pictorial representation of this is found in a mediaeval sculpture from Orissa 
(pi. XVI, 49). It is interesting to find this very happy theme even on the reverse of corns, 
as, in some of the issues of Kumaragupta, the reverse of the tiger-slayer type shows a 
damsel, intended for EajyasrI, bending towards a peacock with which she is playing with 
her right hand and holding a llld-kamala, a sportive lotus, in her left (pi. XXIV, 81). 

The vinodastJidnd of vimhinls is another great theme depicted with a tenderness m 
sculpture as worthy commentary on the description which is most interesting in literature. 
The Meghaduta has a fine picture as presented by the Yaksha of his beloved one trying 
to picture to herself her lord in his separated condition and consohng herself by different 
means within her power. Probably the lover looked emaciated, and this she fancies in her 
own mind and paints his form in that state : 

Megha., II. 24.^ 

In despair some other moment she would resort to the worship of the deity for speedy 
reunion ; 

5TT ?fT ^ 

Megha., II. 24 ® 

Some other time she would address the pet parrot in the cage and ask wlietliei it 
remembered her lord of whom it was always such a favourite : 

^ ^ ^ II * 

Megha., II. 24.‘* 

Fine sculptural representation of this theme may be seen in Kushan work from 
Mathura, of which the Bhutesar Yakshi addressing the parrot is probably the most 
charming (pi. XVI, 50). That the mriJcd is pahjarasthd is suggested by the cage shown in 
one of the hands of the Yakshi, the parrot itself placed on her shoulder vnth its beak near 
her face as if in conversation with her. The delineation of the bird out of the cage rather 
than in it is more suited Tor giving it the prominence that it demands at least in sculpture 

^ ‘ Between them is a golden roost of the bright yellow hue of tender bamboo cane provided with crystal 
tablet and fixed at its base with gems, on which rests in the evening your friend, the peacock, which is 
trained to dance by my beloved one to the repeated claps of her hand sweetened by the jingling of her bangles.' 

- ‘ Or painting my portrait emaciated by separation as she conceives in her mind,’ 

‘ Or probably she will be seen by you engaged in worship.’ 

* ‘ Or she may be enquiring of the parrot in the cage that talks so sweetly, ‘ ‘ Oh sweet one Ido you remember 
our lord ? You are his darling 
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to illustrate this passage. The face of the Yalcshi is shown beaming and rightly so, for does 
not Kahdasa remind us that it is the rmmim-vartta that pleases the farm'll most : 









Megha., II. 39.^ 


Sometimes the Yakshi would be enjoying the sweet strains of the vlna, the song composed 
by her on her own lord serving as the theme ; but her tears dropping fast require her often 
to attend to tfie strings and lose the trend of her song ; 

r=l<r-ld 44 iriTWir^^TTiTT I 

cNtUKf 

^AiTrfq II 

fc-\ c\ ^ 


Meglia., II. 25. ^ 

The vlna is placed on her lap, and this attitude is beautifully portrayed in some of the 
early sculptures specially from Bharhut and AmaravatL Sometimes by counting the 
flowers laid on the doorway the lady consoles herself by taking herself mentally nearer 
every day to the day of reimion with her lord ; and these are the vinodas for women in 

separation. 


1%^: II 


Megha., II. 26.® 


It is hope that sustains the despairing heart specially of women during separation : 
qif^ 5niTpT fwfTn' 1 1 

Megha., I, 10,^ 

and it is also a sustaining factor for the love-lorn Yaksha and he pictures to himself the 
different scenes of his happiness in the company of his beloved before the curse. 


vi. Sringara concept even in inanimate OBJECTS 


This leads on to a fancy of a state of nayikd and nayaka even in inanimate objects 
like the lightning and the cloud, the goddess of spring and niadhmmsa, sandhya and 
divasa, dUd like purvvd or vdrunl and the s un or moon, padmim and Surya, humudim and 
, , ^iU listen most attentively. Oh ! my friend ! news of the beloved one brougM by a friend is just 


short of reumon^ friend ! resting the lute on her lap covered by soiled cloth and desirous of singing a song 
eomposed^ith Sds convejdng my name, ^she T.onld somehow rub their strings wet with her tears often for- 
getting the musical tune which is her own.’ , . ‘ 4.1, 

= ‘Maybe sheis placing on the ground the flowers laid on the doorsiUfor countingthe months yet remammg 
to complete the term sepLation or enjoying the pleasure of my reumon mentally ; generally these constitute 

the amLement of ladies during separation from their lovers. i , 1,1 i ,1 

4 < The stalk of hope generally upholds the loving flower-hke heart of damsels suddenly dropping in separa- 


tion. 
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Cliaudra, rivers and the ocean and so forth, the conception leading on to some of the most 
tender expressions and descriptions of the most absorbing interest in Sanskrit literature. 
And these have their exquisite sculptural parallels. 

If the sangmna or the confluence of rivers like G-aiiga and Yamuna is graphically 
described by Kalidasa in the verses : . 

'mu Pd d M ^'4 1 d I Pfl 11 

'tH bth'AVlM^l ’■^'1 Pr4 ^ d 11 

so 

^^=5^ l^tjgftxTnr^qvNr ^^Mi'^tHir ddOi-dR^' i 

Raghu., XTII. 54-57, ^ 

the last verse describing the streams as the queens of the Lord of the Ocean towards wboP’ 
they flow, as expressed in the line : 

IdRHdFTq fqwTTpWqfl^ 1 
PdflipM ii 

Alb' 

is more than significantly expressed in the panel from the Udayagiri cave c 
where Gafiga and Yamuna on their respective vehicles, crocodile and 
water-pots in their hands move on the stream towards Samudrar.lja 
expanse of water with a mtnalcalam in his hand to signify his 
of all gems, also reminding us of the free and intimate 
put by Kalidasa in his line : 

^T^TWT q’^Pdtiflem: ^ ' 


The purifying influence and holy atmosphere of tbi^ 
ranee of heavenly bliss for those havmg a dip in d/e-'” 

^ ‘ Oh faultless beauty, Look ! Yonder flou? Gaii?'* '* 

appearing hero like a necklace of pearls intcr-^r'-rf'-'d -ffiih ‘ W!' ‘ " 
lotuses with blue lilies woven into it at iiit--L-.'!b. Fonx'f""’ ' 

(white swans) touching the dark swans. els-rTrirre W;’ "J ' ' 
on sandal background for the earth, sor;-"r-})<-n’ /iL' f ' • ' 

there, elsewhere like a line of spotless F-iTSin -b '"y'^ 
like the body of i§iva smeared with r.-Oes rs'' 

“ ‘ At the confluence of the two crrsvpy' . 
any further bondage in mortal coil 

’ ‘ This ocean whose mode of-rLTfac''- , 
lips of waves himself drinks th= r>.-- V//> ' ' 
them to drink.’ 

3G UGA/J3. 
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sculptor by a small scene of music and dance and adoration by heavenly beings of these 
holy rivers. 


Similarly, ‘padminl or joadmasn, to be distinguished from Lakshm! or Graja-Lakshmi 
bathed by elephants, is represented in very elfective manner as a prauclha-ndyihd in a very 
early sculpture, in the Lucknow Museum, of a lady amidst lotuses standing pressing her 
right breast to suggest the fullness of her youth. 


A very significant early pillar from Lala Bhagat discovered and described by Pandit 
M. S. Vats shows the same aspect of padmml and her bloom in the morning when awakened 
by the sun is clearly suggested by a graphic portrayal of the sun in his chariot accompanied 
by two attendants, one holding a parasol and another a fly- whisk (pi. XVII, 52). As usual 
hi early sculpture four horses draw his chariot, beneath which a demonaic head is repre- 
sented to signify darkness dispelled. The chariot is preceded by three ladies representing 
Usha, Pratjmsha and Chhajm. A number of dwarfish figures preceding the queens of 
Siirya are the Valakhilyas who lead the chariot of Surya and who by their peaceful mien, 
and the sim by his effulgence, made Kalidasa choose this situation as appropriate for compa- 
rison with a similar scene of Satrughna in chariot being led on towards Mathura by the 
Rishis, who suffered from the depredations of the demon Lavana, also of the nature of 
tamisrd or gloom, — a very appropriate comparison as the sun dispels darkness : 


JRaghu., XV. 10.^ 


Beneath this is the dance of the peacock with its tail opened wide in gay colours and suggest- 
ing the Ihie hasishyati chakravdlam.^ The elephant beneath it pulling up lotuses suggests 
the hne ; lid Jianta lianta nalinwi gaja ujjalidra.^ But when taken as a whole all the figures 
exaetly connote and act as effective commentary on the verse ; 

fT ^ ^ 11 

Kuvalaydnanda, p. 150^ 

the line hJidsvdnudesliyati hasishyati pankajasrlly’ is more than clearly set forth in this 
representation of the heralding of day-break by swans flying in the aic, the rising sun 
in his chariot, the joy of the lady of the lotus suggested by the dance of the peacock signi- 
fying joy and the lady of the lotus herself down below, and finally the elephant pulhng up 
the lotus-stalks completing the sense of the verse. Even the cock shown on a pillar beside 
the lady of the lotus-pond is a herald of dawn, and this is one of the finest representations 
personifying abstract thought like dawn or twilight or the charm of the lotus pond. 

^ ‘ Moving on, his path being shown by the sages who walked ahead of his chariot, that most effulgent 
prince looked like the Sun preceded by the Valakhilya sages.’ 

- ‘The horizon will brighten up.’ 

3 ‘Alas ! alas ! the elephant pulled up the lotus !’ 

‘The night will end ; there will be fine daybreak j the Sun will rise j the beauty of the lotus will bloom 
forth . so thinks the bee as it lies in the lotus, but, but alas ! alas ! the elej)hant pulled up the lotus !’ 

® ' The Sun will rise, the beauty of the lotus will bloom forth.’ 
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Among the flying figures from Ajanta there is one group showing the male figures 
dark and the female ones bright. There is probably in the.se a significant aim at represent- 
iiig what Kfdidasa has so picturesquely described as vidyntkalatra : 

'^'•UMKNUldi 

TTi% i 

o 

Megha., I. 38 d 

or what Jayadeva tendcrl)^ put in his Gitagovinda, viz. Radha bright as lightning against the 
dark cloud-like chest of Hari beautified b)'' necklet of pearls like a row of sdrasas (cranes) : 

Gltagovinda, V. II. 5.- 

vii Love op the lower order 

Love in the lower order of things like animals or birds tiryaggata rati is another fine 
theme as sweetly dealt with in sculpture as in literature. This also serves as an uddipanavi- 
bhdva even as the moon, the gentle southern breeze, trees full of flowers and the sweet song 
of the cuckoo to fan the flame of love. In the description of vasanta or the spring season 
near the Pampa lake the poet in his Sundararamdyana has actually said : 

^qR7Tf?iTJTrrw wTsfir ^Hrrffnr^: ii 

o 

Sundara., IX. 10.’ 

Kalidasa has probably the most remarkable verses describing the love of birds and animals. 
He does not stop with priydnnthliam khnpurushas clmcImmhJ^ but takes it to the deer and 
describes how the stag fondles the doe, inrigim akanduyata krishnasdrah.^ This is elaborated 
with greater wealth of detail in the Abhijndnasdkuniala where the Vidushaka mentions 
what more remains to be done by way of addition to the half-worked painting of Sakuntala 
in sylvan surroundings as pamted by Dushyanta : 

qrprf b i Li'uT 

'TRqT: i 

* 1 1 ■y d d ^ d T ■t-4 '4: 

qrTHWT qT'J|qTn^r 1 1 * 

Sdkuntala, VI. 17.® 

1 ‘ Witt your ligttning-consort, fatigued by long glimmering, please spend the night on the balcony of 
some mansion on which the pigeons are asleep. 

“ ‘ On the chest of Murari adorned with pearls like a cloud with a row of cranes, you, golden-hued fortun- 
ate one, shine like lightning, in amorous union.* 

3 ‘ Eama, beautiful like Cupid, separated from his beloved one, and seeing even the birds and beasts enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of love in the pleasant forest on the banks of the lake Pampa, was himself seized with love- 
longing.’ 

* ‘ The Kimpurusha kissed the face of his beloved one.’ 

® ‘ The deer rubbed the doe.’ 

3 ‘ There is yet to be drawn the river MalinI with pairs of swans nestling in the sand dunes, and near that 
the foot of the mountain, the sire of Gauri (i. e., Himalayas), with deer seated on the slopes, and under the tree 
(in the foreground) with bark garments suspended from its boughs I desire to be put in a doe rubbing her left 
eye on the horn of the deer.’ 


8 a 
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Hoi’e it is tlie doe that rubs iicr eye on the tip ol" the horn of the stag. This tender subject 
of the love of animals, specially the intense affection of the stag and the doe, is masterfully 
dealt by the prince among poets Kalidasa in his description of the heroic masculine attitude 
of the leader of the herd looking at the hunter-king straight in the face and shielding the 
does with their yomig ones still anxious for their feed of milk from their mothers’ breasts 
and in that of the doe hurriedly taking the place of her lord in trying to protect him from 
being the target of the arrow, which on that account is withdrawn by the king, his heart 
filled with pity : 

d [q cl II 


and •. 


RagJm., IX 55,^ 


ft'qciT ^ 

^FTteTT ff 

^T'jf fqTfT|fffTT: II 


liagJm., IX. 57. ^ 

Excellent sculptural appreciation of Krdidasa’s sweet thoughts of this love of the stag 
and the doe is found in that masterpiece of Pallava work titled Arjuna’s penance where the 
doe watches the stag as it rubs its hoof on its nose (pi. XVII, 53). Incidentally it may be 
remarked that this sculpture remmds us of Sri Harsha’s verse : 

4 'O C\ c 

NaislmdMga, II. 21.^ 


Suggesting the pairs of doves sleeping on the roof of some mansions where the cloud is also 
asked to rest along with his beloved lightning : 

Hlcdl yTi% 'Ti u I Rtq vl I 

Megha., I. 38/ 

is a sculpture from Bharhut showing the birds with their beaks cosily tucked under their 
wings sleeping on the roof of a mansion, thus exactly answering the literary description. 
In the panels representing the story of Rama at Prambanam in Java there is one very 
significant (pi. XVII, 55). It shows Rama and Sita having a gay and happy time in 
Chitrakuta or Panchavati. And on the roof of their dwelling there are birds shown in pairs, 
one of which shows both the birds with their beaks together thus rubbing their bills and 

^ ‘ There appeared before him a herd of deer with their mouths full^of grass, the does often impeded by the 
young ones longing for their milk-feed, the proud deer preceding them.’ 

^ ‘ That great bowman, mighty like the lion, seeing the mate of the deer that he aimed at mtervened and 
covered his body, was softened by pity, and being himself a lover, withdrew the arrow though he had drawn 
it up to the ear. ’ 

^ ‘ The deer, on the pretext of rubbing their hoofs, convey consolation to their own eyes, drooping with 
a sense of defeat from the splendid beauty of her eyes.’ 

^ ■ With your lightning consort, fatigued by long glimmering, please spend the night on the balcony of 

some mansion on which the pigeons are asleep.” 
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cooing in expression of intense love of whicli the human aspect is shown immediately 
below where the faces of Sita and Rama are sliown one rubbing against the other in close 
and loving conversation. This at once reminds uS of the remark of the Vidushaka in 
the seventh IcaJcshyd or courtyard of the mansion of Vasantasena where he is pleased at 
the sight of dovecots and different birds in cages and others on the roof, particularly pairs 
of doves cooing and rubbing their beaks : 

^ i vft;, ifrfq wff 

qTTR^fqqqrfu 1 

^ ^ ’Tsfff 1 ) 


Mricliclilialcatika, IV.^ 

How vividly this literary picture of loving doves is presented in sculpture is also seen in 
another panel from Bharhut (pi. XVII, 54). 

The line of the verse 


qTRT 


and the verse ; 


Bdlcuntala, "iH. 17^ 


^T^rrqqqdiPT vd i i h R-hVqqfT <i Ft i 


RagJm. XIIL 

giving us a picture of hamsa-mithuna and chaJcravdlca-mithuna are no doubt best understood 
by us when we see how tremendously popular the theme is in sculpture as in painting and 
literature, for numerous are the representations of Jmhsa-mitfmnas in the decorative 
patterns at Ajanta. 

In the Raghuvamsa there is a picture presented of the city of Ayodhya neglected by 
Kusa and paintings of pairs of elephants, the cow presenting lotus-stalks to the bull of the 
class worn and torn by lions mistaking them for real ones : 





VO 




1 

II 


RagJm., XVI. 16.^ 


Excellent representation of such scene is found at Ajanta, where the CJiJiadanta JdtaJca is 
portrayed with as much tenderness as at Amaravati where one of the medallions from the 
rail shows the elephants engaged in almost the same manner in a pond of lotuses. 

1 ‘ Vidushaka — Oh -wonderful 1 In this the seventh courtyard is a -well-arranged dovecot where pairs of 
pigeons sit at ease and enjoy kissing with their hills ; with the belly filled with curd and rice the parrot in the 
eage repeats hymns like a Brahmin.’ 

" ‘ Swan pairs on the sand dunes have to be drawn. ’ 

“ ‘ Oh my beloved ! Separated from you by a great distance I wishfully gazed at pairs of unseparated cha- 
kravdka birds mutually offering lotus filaments.’ 

’ ‘ Elephants painted (on the walls) as sporting in lotus ponds and offered lotus stalks by cow-elephants 
bear the blows of furious lions apparent in their temples torn by the strokes of their sharp goad-like nails,’ 
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The tender love of bird-like creatures, Kinnaras, as described in the Jatakas is often 
depicted in Buddhist sculptures from Gandhara, Bharhut and other places in India but 
probably the best representation of this is from Java. The king in the story questions the 
Kinnaras and learns that it was impossible for them to reconcile themselves to their sepa- 
ration for even one single night which alone was the cause of their grief. In Sanskrit 
hterature the concept of the cJiakravdJca mithuna is the nearest approach to this. The 
Kinnaras themselves are conceived as half equine and half human sometimes with the 
head of a horse and human body and sometimes with the body of the horse and human 
bust. Even here the Kinnaras are conceived as mithunas and we have an instance of prince 
Chandrapida running after a kinnara-mitimna, losing his way and meeting Mahasveta 
as described in the Kadamharl. 

The Nagas are extremely passionate and in fact the word bhujanga with its double 
meaning is used for a passionate person and the chief city is Bhogavati, the town of enjoy- 
ment ; there are numerous representations of naga-dampatl (pi. XVIII, 56) and this in- 
tense love is indicated by the clever suggestion of intertwining coils binding them together 
in affection and this is a premapdsa also a ndgapdsa. 

All these are instances of love in union and come under sambhoga. VipralamWia, 
love in separation, is a great theme in itself. We have already touched on the subject 
here and there in discussing some aspects of the separation of the Yaksha and Yakshi des- 
cribed in the Megliaduta. But the full warmth of appreciation of feminine or masculine 
beauty gushes forth only when the separated one pictures to himself or herself the charm 
of every limb of the beloved one. We can take the Yaksha in the Megliaduta or Vikrama 
in the Yikramorvaslga or Madhava in the Mdlatlmddham and so forth for the one and 
Sita in the Rdmdyana and Mahasveta in the Kddambarl for the other as examples. 


XIX. FEMININE BEAUTY STANDARD 


To take the ideal of feminine beauty the verse of the Megliaduta ; 

Megha., II. 2U 


succintly puts it and probably there is no better single sculpture than the Didarganj cJiauri- 
bearer to illustrate effectively this description of Kalidasa combining so many of the points 
of beaut)^ in one. The side view of this is a grapliic commentary on stokanamrd standbhijdmr 
The beauty of the attenuated waist and heavy hips as given in the hues madkje Icshamd? 
and sroni bliardd alasagamand^ are also clearly shown here. The eyes comparable to the 
frightened looks oi the fawn are indeed most charmhrgly formed as parts of a very graceful 


» ' Slim, youtliful, with fine teeth and Ups (red) like ripe bimba a’^teiiuated m the waist^ 
those of the frightened doe and deep navel, slow of gait by the weight of the hips and slightly bent by her (full) 
breasts, she is as it were the first and the bestin the creation of the feminine by the Creator. 


* ‘ Slightly bent by ber (full) breasts.’ 
Attenuated in the waist.’ 


‘ ‘ Slow of gait by the weight of the hiiis.’ 
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face. The navel in accordance with the canons of beauty in India is deep. v'And surely it 
is, as Krdidasa puts it in the case of the Yakslil, not only the first feminine masterpiece of 
Dhata but, in terms of sculpture in India, an early masterpiece of the Indian sculptor. 

The beauty of the teeth of the Yaksln described as sikharidasam'^ cannot ordinarily 
be sought in all sculptmes as even where a smile is present the teeth do not come into play. 
There are however a few sculptures showing a broader smile and presenting the beauty of 
the teeth. One such is tlic figure of tlic lady pressing her right breast preserved in the 
Lucknow LIuseum. Here the tiny teeth well-shaped and all in a beautiful row make her 
charming face all the more lovely. 

Similarly the Yaksln under the tree adorning lier ear with a Icundala hoirmcliaitija- 
window from Amaravatl (fig. 7) ju’cscnts us a typical beautiful woman according to the 


Pig. 7. Ynkslii wearing hindala 
and suvarnm'aihakshaka from Am- 
ariivntl — Sutavuhnna, 2nd century 
A. D., Madras Government Muse- 
um, Madras 

accepted canons of literatxne and art in India. Anotlier sculpture from Amaravati shows 
the trivali clearly. The thighs comparable to the plantain tree and the elephant’s trunk 
may be judged from the illustration given and the poet may very well say : 

'yR'CNt'C | 

Sdhityadarpana, IV. ® 
Prasannamgliava, 1, 37. ^ 

Kalidasa’s description of the full breasts without space between them : 

M rifl rq ^ i| « oi rSf^: *TF¥ 1 

Kumar a., 1, 40® 

may equally be seen in sculpture where the literary tradition is deary illustrated visually. 

1 ‘ With fine teeth.’ 

- ' The plantain tree is just the plantain tree, the contour of the side of the palm is only that, the 
elephant’s trunk is just an elephant’s trunk ; does anything compare in the three worlds with this tliigh of the 
fawn-eyed damsel ?’ 

= ‘ The pair of fair breasts of the lotus-eyed one, with dark nipple in the centre, so developed rubbing 
against each other that even a lotus fibre could not go between them.’ 
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Kalidasa wonders wlietlier the marvellous beauty of the long blue eyes of the beauti- 
ful woman with furtive glances was taken from that of the eyes of the fawms or whether 
it is from these beautiful human eyes that the animals got it : 

Kximara., I. 46d 

Indeed when actually considered the comparison is very apt as the illustration will show. 
Similarly the frequent description of the, eye as resembling the lotus-petal and the blue 
lily : 


Cliaura])aFwhaHM, 81- 




Meglia., II. 34® 

has also abundant iustification as may be seen from the illustration. It is specially the half 
closed eyes from Ajanta that fully illustrate this point. The full lips comparable to the 
bimba fruit are equally charmingly expressed in sculpture and painting. The eye-brows 
comparable to a bow doubly bent ; 

dfFTT: i 

o 


Kumara., I. 47-^ 


are nowhere so exj)ressive as in some of the Guj)ta sculptures and paintings. The soft 
moon-like face of the Nagini with a brilliantly-worked pearl-decoration on dhammilla beside 
the Nagaraja from Ajanta (pi. XVIII, 57) is one of the most charming representations 
taking a rank only with the princess at her toilet in a painting from Ajanta (fig. 8). This 
and the other sum up as it were the entire thesis on feminine beauty. 

A single verse of Kalidasa : 

fFTcTT: 8,Tw dlferT'^rr: I 

dw: ^F^f^rar: Tlfir qqvYqfspqq: 11 

Kwndra., V. 24^ 

giving the description of the first drops of rain falling on Parvati engaged in penance has 
been quoted by Appayya Dikshita as excellent exanqjle of sugge.stioia of the exquisi te 

' ‘ Were tlio timid glances of the long-eyed one, resembling the blue lotuses agitated in the wind, bonorecd 
by her from the fawns, or, did the fawns borrow them from her ?’ 

® *Sho with eyes wide like the petal of the full-blown lotus.’ 

^ ‘ I think that the eyes of the fawn-eyed one looking up as you approach woidd resemble the beauty of 
blue lotus agitated by the (moving) fish.’ 

* ‘Cupid abandoned his pride in the beauty of his bow on .seeing the .sportivel}' beautiful .splcndouc ol her 
brows in long streaks painted with the collyrium pencil.’ 

‘The first drops of rain stopped for a moment on her eye-la.shes, .struck her lips, broke into bit.? by their 
fall on her high breasts, and dropping in cascades on the folds of her .stomacli they at long last ronehod iier 
navel.’ * 
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l.ic.'uity and Mic fine contours of feminine form. This is more tluui beautifully and expres- 
sively given in sculpture) as the ancicni' Indian stmlplor was well acquointed Avith litera- 
ture and being a ndgaml'a, man of taste, well knew to ('.xnress himself as effectively in 
any medium. 



Fg. S. The princess at her 
toilet — Gupta-Vakritaka, 5tli 
centnry A.D., Ajantu, Hyder- 
abad, Deccan 

If the verse in Kfdidasa's Sdkuntala describing a beautifvd pose of Sakuntala with 
her face turned back for a last look at Dushyanta before palling with one of her feet raised 
on the pretext of removing a thorn is a masterpiece of a literary picture there are numerous 
such in sculpture, for what arc hhangas or flexions except for enhancing the natural beauty 
of form by appropriate rhythmic curves and movements of the body of which rve have a 
remark of the Vidushaka in the Mrichclthalca tiJea about the brother of Vasantaseno whose, 
every movement in rhythmic curve.'^ enhanced the natural beauty of his figure : 

^ i (^fn, ^ 

NdlsfcT'Pd M -^1 I ) 

%dd m'dT 1 (5114^7 


l) 


Blrichchhal-ati lea , T V. ’• 


^ ‘Vidushnka — Oh lady ! who is this man who moves hither and thither, covering himself with o s)lk cloth, 
his body moving in flexions and as it were beautifying again his already ornamented body. 

Maid-Master ! he is the brother of my mistress.’ 

36 nGA/53 y 
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The various movements recorded in literature as malla-liamsavadhu-gavianu?-, Icala- 
harnslsJm maddlasam gatani^ for women, stately walk like that of the ruddy goose, or 
simlia-vih-dnta-gamana? and gajendm-gamana^, the noble gait of the lion or elephant 
associated with men of noble birth, are but expressions of this rhythmic movement of 
the limbs. The swan gait or hamsagamana is very beautifully suggested in sculpture as 
already remarked by showing the swan near the feet of the lady, the sweet sound of the 
anldet also resembling that of the bird. All the Jearanas, sfJidnas and angahdras of the 
Ndtyasdstra are based on this principle of beautiful flexions and movements of the body. 

XX.~MASCULINE BEAUTY STANDARD 

The standard of beauty in the form of man is also well depicted in sculpture closely 
following the literary canons. The face is no doubt comparable to the disc of the moon, 
which amuses the lady of royal fortune when she is deprived of a look at his face when 
prince charming is asleep : 

RagJm., V. 67.® 

Excellent sculptural representation of lovely masculine face is that of the Nagaraja with 
Nagi from Ajanta with elaborate pearl-decked crown and that of the utterly simple but 
supremely effective smiling Buddha prcacliing from Sarnath. Here his eyes are lilce 
'padmadalas, as also in the case of the Nagaraja from Ajanta. 

The remark plnau sama-sujdtdmsau^ in the Rdmdyana, describing the shapely shoul- 
ders of Eavana, holds good in these figures as well. The thin waist described as sinihakati 
is most effectively depicted in some of the Pallava and early Chola bronzes, but it is a . 
common factor in all Indian sculpture. If we take the marriage of !5iva from Eleplianta 
we can well compare the broad shoulders, the long arms, attenuated waist and majestic 
person of Siva with the drooping shoulders, full breasts, very narrow waist, broad hips 
and lovely thighs of beautiful Uma, the one as a model of masculine and the other of 
feminine beauty. 

XXI.— APPAKEL 

In early sculpture all over the land, whether in Kushan sculpture from Mathura or 
in Satavahana sculpture from the Dakshinapatha, emphasis was placed on the term 
subJiaga, and figures of both the sexes Avere represented virtually nude though really 
draped. It has been often questioned Avhether in ancient India AA'^oinen aa'oi’c sufficient 
apparel, as generally in early Indian sculptum they are shoAAm practically nude. But 
it requfres to see more carefully to understand that they Avere really Av^ell-draped, only 

^ ‘The gait of the ruddy goose.’ 

- ‘The sloAV and stately gait has gone to the ruddy geese.’ 

“ ‘Noble gait like that of the lion.’ 

’ ‘The gait of the elephant.’ 

‘The moon, lingering at the extremity of the western quarter is losing the splendour of your face, with 
which LaksmI beguiles herself at nigJit to satisfy her longing like a forlorn lady as she is regardless of you (when) 
ill the hold of slumber.’ 

“ ‘Bobust, symmetrical Avell-shaped shoulder.’ 
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tlic niiitevial of t.hc drapoiy was very delicate and diajdianons. 'idiis can be observed by 
seeing the fringe of tlie cloth worn clcarl}’ indicated below the ankles and just above the 
feet in all these sculptures of Yakshls from Bhutesar. Similarly this dress known as 
(Iprnpadhia, up to the foot, is also depicted in AmaravatT sculpture. In Gupta sculpture 
the ardhoniJca or half drawers, covering half the thighs, is sometimes depicted and some- 
times it is a frock up to the ankles and a long shirt somewhat like the dress of the Panjabi 
women today. In Amaravatl sculpture tlie sUinoflarlya is sometimes depicted covering 
the breasts. A portion of the aniaruja is often .shown tied np round about the melcliald 
either centrally to the front or towards one side as may be noticed in sculptiu’e and this 
is the nlvlhandha, so often ment.ioned in literature as loo.scned by the lovei’ : 


sValidblidrala, XI. 24. 19. ^ 

This slanollarlya and the aniarlya are sometimes marked with patterns, and these are the 
designs giving variegated eflcct to the apparel which is graphically described in literatme 
as of the colour of a bright green field dotted by red indragopa insects. It is this kind of 
apparel that Krdidasa calls chiiraw vdmh. Some of these patterns were worked with small 
pearls and precious stones to which Kalidasa refers. In Bharhnt sculpture this kind of 
pattern work on cloth is depicted sometimes when it. is shown issuing from the Icalpavalll. 
Among the patterns for the border, whether for men or for women, specially on marriage 
occasions and even ordinarily otherwise, that of the row of geese was very popular ; 


^nr^vRTjr; i 

Raghu., XVII. 25^ 


C\’C CN ^ O 

Kumdra., V. 67^ 

are verses from Kalidasa to be remembered in this context. A fine early mediaeval paint- 
mg from Nepal, a photograph of which is in the collection of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
shows Siva wearing a silken cloth with Jiamsa decoration. The fine transparent upper 
cloth comparable to sarjmnirmoJca, so graphically described in the case of the emperor 
Harshavardhana as fluttering even by the impact of breath : 

CO o. '<1 

’flRrKFTfl; 

llarsliacharita, II, p. 72’' 

1 ‘This is the hand that pulled the girdle, pressed the ample breasts, touched th j navel, thighs and hips, 
and loosened the knot of the lower garment.’ 

- ‘That bridegroom of the bride Royal Fortune appeared most beautiful to look ai) dcckerl with ornaments 
and flower garlands and wearing silken cloth decorated witii swan border.* 

“ ‘You may yourself considei this awhile whether these two deserve to conio together, the silken cloth of 
the bride decorated with swan border and the elephant hide dripping drops of blood.’ 

* ‘Shining like mountain Mandara with the slough of (snake) Vasuki, by his lower garment made of the 
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and 

IlarshacJiarifa, IV. p. 143^ 

and of wliich tlic famous Dacca muslin is a suitable example, is exceedingly well-represented 
in appropriately fluttering ivavy lines gently incised over the clicst of figures specially from 
Bengal in tlie best period of Pfda and Sena art (fig. 9). Besides its occuri’ence on the cbest 
of the beautiful Vishnu, Buvya and l5iva images, it also occurs as fine stanoftarlya, of which 



Fig. 9. Trftns])aTent uppar cloth for 
covering breasts — Fain, 11th centuiy 
A.D., Indian Mnscnra, Calcntta 

probably the best representation is in the case of the charming figure of Ganga from the 
Rajshalu iMusemn. Hero the IcuaJiabandha is shown actually with the handlia or Jmot, 
reminding us of the line from the SdJcwUah requesting her companions Priyainvada and 
Anasri 5 ''a to loosen it ; 

I f^nTfrorfiFir i 

1 ) 

1 (^qr i) 

and the remark of the former : 

BfTOr - i) 

I (?fq- i) 

Sdhmtala, P 

regarding her fullness of youth applies equally to this full-breasted figure of the river 
goddess. Such fine transparent cloth with pattern worked on it with gems and almost 

finest silken thread pale like the collection of ambrosial foam and immaculately white like milk settled on his 
rounded hips lit with the effulgence of the gems on his waist cord, and appearing to light up the expanse of the 
earth by his thin second garment decorated with stars worn above.’ 

* ‘With cloths seen all around resembling snake sloughs, soft like thi* inside of tender plantain stalk, blown 
even by the breath and almost inferred only by touch.’ 

' ‘Sakuntala --Oh friend Anasuya ! I have been induced by Priyamvada to wear the bark cloth rather 
tightly. Please loosen it. 

Anasuya — Yes (she looseusj.’ 

3 ‘Priyamvada — You should here blame your own youth which is enlarging your breasts.’ 
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blown av.ny by 
by Kniitlrs--;* : 


bif.itli I'Xtu'int'lv ,>,u,l f(>r \v('!ir in sunuiu’.r for woinnn i.s monlioncd 


'VMb-q 

n;Tn~nT«r::vnJMrr?rj^^ i 

f^-'rr5TrT77Trr.T73Ti3i5T^iJT 

nMFi:T[fTnn^rT^.JT ii 

lUuihi., XVI, ‘i:!d 


xxn. OKXA.MKXTS ; 1 ‘lfAiaKAllARAS. KKAVALT, KTC. 


S.Ui'-krit liioratut'c loi'ni^ with (Ic-irriiition-i of ilillViTut vnrictii's of ornaments, aiul 
M itlptmr a.bomuih nnfjiie' .-ntations ol'ilie-M-. too immeion^ to c-asily take count of them, 
but le-itiier e;>.n lu' tinileniood propeily without the itelp of tin* other ; and without the si udy 
cf both tocetl.'er i? idl<' to eXpj-ct to comprehend the decorative yeflttts of ottr 

anei<u!’-'. S'>in''time- eerl,ii!\ oni.iment-^ mentioned in very early liter.iture ]iav<'. theif 
repre>-’jn,ition-' itt th" iwarly eon*<un]nitarv s<Mil]iluie and paiutinu ; tiiereafter they go out. 
of u-e and ds-'-ippear luuii from ■'culptural and titerarv foe\ni. 'i’he 'jihu^nlahnrn, fhnlnkn- 
ribtii'i arc ornament- ir.entioned in the Jr(/, 'ihtlstit! of ICautilya. and they are found re- 
pie-eut<'<i in tile .-.l•u!ptmc-; and jiaintiu”'-’ that come nearest in date to the text. 'I’he fact 
that they otsMir iit the cariie-t .M'ulpture of the laml and an' alxeni in later carvings serves 
a- att additifuu'd independent proof of the early dut** of t lie text of Kantiiya. Xow it may 
be wondered what till- p!i'il‘}k>th'ifii is. (t is r-ompnseii of a mimlter of sfraitds of gold 
or olli'-r gein leads with ll.u r*'et unjidar slabs at intervals which may be three or five or 


.-even : 

nTnrTa:rrr.f5 -tit; 1 mHj.'Tf: I nniTFv-djFTnrTTMaT: 1 fWTTT: 

Ml 1 

Arthuinstra, 'I'ext, ]i. 7G.^ 

In the -eulptnres of the iii,-t. ji-'Hod at Amaravati. in the earliest jraintings from Ajanla 
from cave X. in the earlie-t carvines from the Western Indian eaves like that from l^haja, 
in tin* San<dn .-enlptme.x and thu-e from liharlmt and lloilh-tkiya, in the, earliest earving.s 
from Mathura the ornament for the neck is only the plirihihilnlnt and nothing else. Simi- 
larly the phnbihayiAniju is found adorning the wrist of woiiu'n in these schools of .sculpture. 
It is comjjo.-ed of a number of .strands as in the ease of tlic jihfihtJcahUra with large and gem- 
set .slab-like elas])s at intervals. In I\nshan .-ind (Jiipta senlpttire tlu; necklet mo.st favoured 
is the ehavoli, a .simple necklace eompo.sed of pearls with a large central nnnahamani, 
described by Kfdidasa : 

TR^rwfi 

F'FrPT'JTfJFT 'm: 11 

Majha., I. dG.--’ 

> '.Saininer ctimi' as if to tench the dress to he worn hy his heloyi'd one, upper {'armisil with dccor.ntivc {'oin.s 
!;ewn i« it. jwarl neeklare hanging on the extremely fair breasts and silken cloth blown by the very brcntli.’ 

- ‘When all the strands composing the neckhice ar<‘ shshabia (I’.c., ncoklaee of pearls of nnifonn size with 
larger central pe.-irl) it is called Aublliiih'tra or jnjrc necklace ; .similarly other necklaces oftliut typo ; ardlinmib 
nnuihu i.s a jK'arl necklace with a gem in the centre ; u pliaUtbihnm is a necklace will> three gem slabs or (ivo 
provided.’ 

= ‘As they go in the sky tliey will divert their vision and see it appear like a string of pearls for Earth 
vith a targe sapphire in the nihWfc.^ 
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The pearl necklace with the central large-sized blue gem exactly described here is easily 
distinguished ui painting from Ajanta. Varieties of necldaces giving the number of 
strings of yashtis composmg them and the nature of the central gem or pearl or gold glo- 
bule, determining such names as sushaka, upaslrshaha, pmJcdndaka, navaghatalca, tarala- 
pratibandha, vijayacIichJmida, ardhahdra, rasmikaldpa, guchcMa, nahsliatramdld, ardhagu- 
cJichha, mdnavaka and ardhamdnavaka, are all discussed and described in the Arlhasdstm, 
and sculptm-e which gives many varieties of these has, rich material to help in proper under- 
standing of the nature of these ornaments. The vydgliranalcha ornament for the neck in 
the case of children, so often mentioned by Bana in the Kddaniban and Harshacharita : 


and 


Harshacharita, IV. p. 134,^ 


Kddambarl, p. 20 ^ 

has fine representation in sculpture of juvenile subjects, a fine one being that of baby 
Kuittikeya seated on peacock from the Bharat Kala Bhavan from Banaras. The flat rich 
neck-ornament set with rubies and emeralds and other precious gems described graphically 
in the Gdthdsaptasafl ; 



' llj 

Gdihdsaptaiatl, I. 75 ® 

has fine sculptural representation in Bharhut, Mathura, Amaravati and other sculptures. 
The jewel known as nislika described in the Rdmdyana as worn by Sita : 

Rdmdyana, VI. 5. 25 ^ 

is composed of gold coins and, according to Dj‘. Bhandarkar, is called in the Jaina Kalpa- 
sutra, urattha-dinara-malaya, a string of dinaras on the breast, of which the modern Maha- 
rashtra coin necklace putalya is a sundval. The nishka is the same as the kdsimdlai used 
in South India, and another variety of it is the mdngdmdlai, where the coins are shaped 
after the contour of the mango-fruit. Amaravati sculpture gives a representation of the 
nishka, and in a carving from Nagarjunakonda a very early representation of mdngdmdlai 
may be seen. The beautiful description of Bana in the Kddambarl of the keyura entwining 

1 ‘With his neck adorned with a row of crooked tiger claws fitted with gold and thereby appearing to pro- 
claim his natural glory of warrior birth.’ 

“ 'Like the neck of a boy decorated with a row of tiger claws and neck ornament.’ 

3 ‘Look ! a row of parrots descends from the sky, commingling the hues of rubies and emeralds, as if it 
were the necklet of the goddess of heaven slipped and falling.’ 

’> ‘Once with neck adorned with excellent costly necklace of sovereigns.’ 
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the arms ‘like a eouple of snakes fond of the smell of sandal applied to the body’: 


Kadambarl, p. 9 


is illustrated in sculptiu-e by similar entwining creeper-like armlets. In tbe case of valayas 
or bracelets there are sculptural representations of different varieties. Ratnavalayas set 
with precious stones mentioned in the Rdmdyana : 


Rdmdyam, V. 15. 42^ 

hanaJcmlora or golden strings twisted into an elegant rope corresponding to what is today 
known as golusu in Tamil and jdlavalayas or perforated bracelets, of which a picturesque 
description is given in the Gdthdsaptasati : 

%l I f<4| ref ^1= I 

^ II] 

GdthdscqMsatl, I. 80 

are all represented in sculpture. Bracelets are shown worn by both men and women, 
but in the case of the latter there is a special significance of auspiciousness as indicating 
wifehood, avidhavd-laJcshmia-vahya as the Gdthdsaptasati puts it : 

5^ 5'jfl i 

II] 

Gdthdsaptasatl, VI, 39. 

The variety of ear-ornament is legion. The himdala is the common term for the ear- 
ornament, and there are varieties Idee mrislitakundala, maharakundala and so forth The 
makaraJcundala is distinguished by the beautiful shape of maJeara, crocodile -fish, that 
it takes after and is the most popular variety. The mrislitakundala is a plain variet}'', 
highly polished and shining. Both occur frequently in sculpture. In early sculpture 
there is a peculiar kundala which answers closely the description suggested by its name 

’ ‘With the upper part of the arms entwined by a pair of emerald armlets like a couple of snakes attracted 
by the smell of sandal applied to the body and creating an apprehension that they were probably shackles 
to bind the goddess of Fortune who is so fickle and fleeting.’ 

2 ‘Ornaments on the hands variegated by their decoration with gems and coral.’ 

“ ‘Whom will you make a blessed one as you clean with a small thorn the interstices in your perforaled 
bangle choked up with turmeric powder while bathing.’ 

‘The group of lady companions became the bangle pedlar for that sensitive lady as they repeatedly j)ut 
the auspicious bangle indicating wifehood even as it slipped down over and over again.’ 
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h.firnaveshtanci, inoiitioiied in the Rfnndyana as it entwines the ear-lobe : 

Rdmdyana> V. 15. 42.^ 

Thi.s is anotlier insianee of very early .sculpture throwing light on very early text, and 
vice versa. The Jcarnavcshlana type docs not occur in later sculpture. Other varieties 
like danla-patra, ivory leaf, for the ear-lobe for playful young womoii as described in the 

Si ^tqullavadha : 

C\ 

H f^qFnTg'Tf'T Jrdird" II 

Sistcpdhvadha, 1. GO ^ 

or kanal'apalra or gold-leaf as described in the ChaurajmichiisiM : 

^Tfriftr ?T?ipiF?r ^nrRr ^ it 


TT^ Trft" f5Ti%4Fr35qT 1 

qftfTT- 


Ghaurapahclidsikd, 79 ^ 

both based on the simpler palm-leaf scroll occur frequently in sculpture. Karmpura, 
as the very name suggests, is for lilling the lobe of the ear. There are different types of 
kmnapura, some cylindrical with pearl-tassels, of which fine examples may be seen in sculp- 
ture of the 2nd century A. D. almost all over the land. The Idfanka is of different varieties. 
That set with pearls muktatdtanka or set with gems and rubies is the type mentioned in 
the Amarusalaka, where the vadhu offer.3 her ear-jewel to the parrot as pomegranate fruit 
for stopping its indiscreet talk : 

?lffqd M < I ■< I =.l T 'a fq^q 

fqqqrfq qrfsinwrsqTqq qrfq^qqff ii 

Aonarusataka, 15.'^ 

Kanakakamala mentioned by Ivalidasa is an ear-ornament shaped after the lotus in gold : 


Megha., II. 11.^ 


* ‘Excellently made harnavesli tanas and well burnished svadamsJ/tms’ . 

2 ‘One of the tusks of Vinayaka pulled out by that proud Ravana for preparing sportive ivory scroll ear- 
ornaments for playful damsels does not grow again even now.’ ^ 

2 ‘E^'^en now it lingers in my mind, how the princess as I sneezed in the night .almost uttered the auspicious 
word ‘live long ’ but cut herself short being angry (with me) and put back her golden palm scroll in her ear 
silently.’ 

* ‘The young lady of the house terribly tormented by shame, at the utterance of the pet piarrot in the 
presence of elders in the morning, of what it had heard spoken by the wedded couple^ during the night, stops 
its prattle by parting in its beak her ruby-set ear-ring .as if it were pomegranate fruit.’ 

= ‘Tender snoots and e.ar drops of lotus pattern slipped from their ears,’ 
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It ijt tho s-imi* u': till' in'Mlorn hn-naph't!. 'I'ln' (nbinOthi jiu'l h'diha mciitionoil by Bfina : 


f^'T:'JnT-TqnRir. 77 r 

mrqr MJ^yMir-rn •pr^^^nTr^pr^T^WJiVTafifiTM'n'Tvmi'JTTr 

IlarshacharUd, j). 22,’ 

find 


~TU^%:?:nTirMnM^TM'n 5 tn-'Mhani 5 -.T:Mf.inf>TT^TrcTOT 

Jlar,shri('hnrUa, ]>. ].*{:{' 

ar<‘ varit'ti''-^ 'laving iu\f t'xatnplo^ ^bn\v^ in ‘'i-nljttmt*. 'I'lic htntiha is shajH'd afli'V tlio scad- 
vas.s.d of tilt* lotu*-' :m«l i*- cx.n'tly ]ik<' tla* fiVi’H-! in 'I'ainil i''>nnotini' ili(> sana' pari of lln* 
lotu-^ in that lan!n!a;;<>. Tho ra>nv>'i or the UK'lhnln has iidinita varii'lv in scnlplnrc. Tiic 
fun**-! rapri-'-aiit-ition I'ftln- wai-'l -"onf i*- from lUiarlml. It occurs in the case of Siritua- 
devata. and tlin'crcnt patt-'rm- of beads arc sliown. Sanslcrit jmds arc never tired of 
sinninu the phny of the mtl'-ica.l tinkiim? of tiie roM/iei, alw.iys compared 1u the sweet notes 
of the swan. A wlioh* epic, the ereat*-st in Tamil literatme. is baseil on the anh'lel HUa- 
pyfiujnrm)) atid on the pirdh* of '.’.t-ms MnvhvUinln' . Sometimes the bells as fhev are 
shown in lihatlmt .seedptnre tinlcie fiom the bh'irh'i, another term hir m.mad ; 
tf J ri cf fqT oT^f t Woi ; 

~rff;-7rjTpiTf '.iq^ITT-tol'd; I 


Majhd., I, 20,''’ 

mentioned in the KnihivJi'irl is a kind of sash lied in rihhon-fashion, of 
wlijid) sculjitur.d representation pre'>mts a eh-ar jtie'iire. The ^roiuxutrn or the wni.si- 
corrl is Very thiek mnl thieker still th<* role-pjulle eidled rtiHini'nh'iwn : 

niftT k-ttm i 

^pflrTTtrn.^ It 


liddt'ii/fiua, V. f). ■t?.*' 

Amonp the jewels for the head the ('httrjiimaharibl .showinp the eroeodile-paitern referred 
to hy liana ; 

^J^RTfkmrfTmFTR'TT 

Jlarfihricliarifn, 1. p. 


nkso called dUitmlidjdmnl-nr'i hy Mafdtha : 

< e-tiH nl 7 ^>TFTMyPr tr^i ^77 tr ii 

f^rlbnitJidcharila, I, uG*'' 

‘‘AprKjariii'^ as if lin v.-ern wearing ii nosegay of jasmine hiuls and green .slioots liy the ppreading lustre of 
the swaying ear-ornament tr!l:aul/ihi ooinjiosed of a pair of pearls as large ns hmlnmha bnd.s with an emerald 
between them.' 

•'.Some dnni'-els with their glances turned towards the trihnnlnka caught in the hair of the white chnuri ns 
it was waved.’ 

“‘Of f ho stream (Nirvindh.va) I ripping beantifulh' as .she moved slowly along, with her girdle string of row.s 
of birds sounding at the movenumt' o*" the v.'aves, and revealing hor whirlpool navel.’ 

‘‘With a big black waist cord wound around him (h.' looked) like Jlount JIandar i with snake wound round 
it for producing ambrosia (hy churning the ocean).’ 

“As if crowned hy a dark cluniri wearing the chmh'mnmmdhanhl (croeodihj pattern gum for the hair).’ 

'‘I, jrafddin, act ns hard to that god, tho lord of the dance hall on mount Knihusa, thu dust ])article.s on 
who.se feet arc kissed hy the ulUdnuii'jamfihorX (crest crocodile ornumont) of Indra (lit, mountain-smasher).’ 

30 DGA. 10 
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has lovely representations in sculpture (fig. 10). The clmjamam itself is shaped like a 
lotus, and it has a fine representation in art, as also the chuddmaniniaJcarikd, which is 
beautifully given in one of the carvings from Nagarjunakonda. Ohatuldtihlca, lilce lald- 



Fig. 10. Ultamangama- 
hari — Ikshvliku, 3rd 
century A.D., Niigarjun- 
akonda, South India 


tikd, is a beautiful circular ornament suspended by a golden chain centrally near the 
slmanta or the parting of the hair ; 

•O'® 'O VD O 

>9 


HarsJiacharita, 2). 32.^ 

The golden decoration on the joravenl or the long plaited hair that Kalidasa describes as 
evincing the admiration of priuce Satrughna watching tlie dark stream of Vammia with 
golden flamingoes moving on its siu-face suggesting the dark plaited braid of earth deco- 
rated with golden strips ; 

O N 

|T’>Tfwwr fhih# ii 

RagJm., XV. 30. ^ 


has fine sculptural version at Amaravatl. The niq^ura called maninupura is the anklet 
with gems set on it as well as small precious stones put in the hoUow of it, so that there is a 
musical sound produced by their jingling during movement, and this accounts for the 
name manjlra, ‘sounding sweet’. The beautiful sound of the manjira attractmg swans 
following the foot-steps of beautiful ladies is often described by poets ; 
ftWTTiTT fefl 1 

and 

V fUT i 

Vikmmorvailya, IV. 30 and 33.^ 

^‘As if ter head was covered witt a red silken veil by the glimmering rays issuing from the catulatila- 
Jcamani (forehead gem) that kissed the parting of the hair as it swayed rhythmically on the forehead.’ 

-‘There, from the palace, he saw Yamuna with chakravaka birds (on her stream) and enjoyed (the sight) 
as it appeared like the plaited hair of Earth with decoration of golden jewels.’ 

°‘It is only the sound of the swan longing for the Manasa lake at the sight of the quarters dark with clouds 
and not the sound of anklets.’ 

‘Oh swan ! please give me my beloved ; you have stolen her gait.’ 



or.XAMt'.Nr 


I’l! \I.\KAH.\I!\. r.KAVAlJ, T'-TO 




I !u' ruliica! tip ; ui th<- tho-’f iifu h.iliUKH' bi’.'im us may be .scon iu c.arly 

sritlp'mcs r.t'count ibr tlu' tenn htl'lho*! i 

vj;crT^?TT'frfe 5 <-TriJTRl ti 

Srlhauthaohnrita, i. 10 .^ 

'I iso larj.to >si;:A of the ni'rnjjra or l!u> ntipufa, loi wo fiiul in (Ito sculptures, is rejicaled in the 
/Mu.d'/(i;.5o in the lino : 

05^1 rf'n rMpr^nf^ ''irtrili#; t 

’Tmi-^trirT.TfbT -tjTRmT =T II 

Ramniiana, V. 15. •1G.“ 

A-' wi* unthor Iropi the Mi ii'h<'hh'^;:n('hi thf-'" anklets <‘oul(l be rcinoved or worn at will ; 


M't» 1' 


k^-(vvAf) ^ b 'i 1 (ot^fr bTcbrib' 

fTi'’FTib’T”r rTvuo 

.1 / ;• ichch hilca I i l;a , 

and tills is roniimw 1 in .‘culpi'ni' from .\mir.‘!V;)tT wlier.* the pnis'iiJUka not onlv holds 

tilt' foot aeeoriiimi to th<’ Hiii- of I\a!iiir>s.! ; 

!TbI l *TTb™I fbo tTb " i I • HI mm 1 

Jhghu., VIT ■» 

but. abo ])!v-<“nts the in 0 . tr.iy to Icii'tw the wi-^h of lu'r ini'll n'ss to slip them on 

her feet slunvn without them but. jn-'t reeeiviii'i tlu; p.dnt of llu' nlnhtnha. The t/ri’j/iojW- 
v~>(i mt-niioiu-d in th'- Kinn~!ra^-'nM'hr!V't a.-^ eoinpo^'id of pearls : 

JJvTTMifm'torfb fa^Tfl btFFTTTT: 1 
A'bTcT'T'ii; !T^TT awToilT ybTfkTTT: 11 

Kiimdra., VI. G ° 


can never he..nndi‘r.stoad us a beautiful ornament that it. is cxccjit by a look at dilTcrent 
.sculptures of rUijita and sHiilitly earlier and later <lates. In the la1.c.st phase of Amaravatl 
art, at Xatiarjunalconda. iu the paintiiies of Ajauta. in the earliest Western Clirdidcyan 
carvings, in tile late iui.shan ami (.'iijita .sculptures from .Malimra, tSarnfith, Dcogarh, etc., 
wc conic across the most. maeMificent representations of the muhCi-ynjnopavlia. Tlio 
ajim-'ijajuriprivlh cnnipos-ed of deer-.skiii, wliie.li has been dc.scribcd by Krdidusa in connec- 
tion with the ydjhiha dre.ss of Dasarat-hu : 

^cln^r-TrT 'J-wb-W 1 

Raplm., IX. 21 « 

•‘Whoso crescent moon Hliinimj; in front nppc.sr.i Hire ii piece of her nnklot broken (during tlio dance).’ 

"‘Wonderful ornaments largo and re.soiinding dropped only hy her were seen on the giound.’ 

'‘V.nsantasena — (within her, elf) I have heard and acted accordingly (by gc.sticulatiou removes the anklets 
and the garlands, proceeds a bit and rubs v.'ith her hands).’ 

“Anotlior (damsel) freeing her foot still wot with red p.aint from the hands of her toilet nttondaut that was 
holding it.’ 

‘■‘They practised asceticism, like the ImIjiii tree.s, (even though) wearing sacred thread composed of pearls 
and bark garment of gold and (carrying) prayer beads of gems.’ 

'‘Lord Siva made him of unparalleled splendour shine by entering his body made rend}' for (the perfor- 
mance of) the sacrifice by wearing the deer skin, waist cord of huha grass, and bolding the staff and the born 
of the deer, and observing great restraint in speech.’ 
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has a lieautiful iiicturc in a sciilptnrc IVoni Deogarh (fig. 11) and Surnath. Vastra-yajnojJa- 
vltd whicli along ivitli ojiHa-ycijfiojKtvHa is mentioned in the KHshwi-Y ajuTveda as worn 
by a ^roiriya : 

occurs very frequently in sculpture (fig. 12), the earliest being the Yakshas from Patna 
shown wearing it. 

The vaihtlshalca of gold called hcmavaihihshalca ; 

Hiifhdi fdtinm 

^^IdeciTT: II 
PadataditaJea, 45. ^ 

is another notewoi-thy ornament mostly worn by women and children and frequently 
represented in sculpture (fig. 7). A very pleasing subject hi sculpture is the parapher- 
nalia of toilet in addition to jewel boxes, abharana-smnndgalcas, of which the custodians 



Fig. 11. ApnayajnojjavUa — 

Gupta, 5th century A. D., 

Deogarh, Central India > 

were prasfidJiiJcds or attendent girls. The toilet requisites were kept in flat circular boxes 
and consisted of mirror with handle in different fascinating varieties, combs of different 
patterns, flower-pollen powder for the face and other unguents. These hand-mirrors are 
often referred to in literature as vibJiromadarpanas : 

>3 

RagJm., X. 10.® 

The jewel for the turban, mauli-mani, sometimes decorated along with pearls arranged 
all over the turban and tucked usually in the centre but not infrequently on either side 

^ ‘ Wearing deer skin or cloth to the right and raising the right hand.’ 

‘ With her heavy breasts adorned with golden crossband and with her broad hips clearly 'displayed by the 
short dress reaching up to her thighs, she moves tremulously as it were like a tender shoot of the creeper of 'the 
abode of courtesans, agitating the hearts of lovers.’ ^ 

® Bearing on his large chest ( a gem) the essence of the waters (of the ocean) called havsttibha, shedding 
its lustre on the invatsa (mark), and serving as the sportive mirror of Lakshmi,’ 
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towards ono ond, is out' of tbo most, lovely onvnmcnts in early soulpinrc nil over 
the land Avhon the turban or the uslDilsha was alniost the only headgear for men and tlic 



erown bad not become very ])oj)ulnr. Ornamented golden strips called pattahamlhas 

arraneed on the turlian are mentioned bv Krdidasa : 

* 

ritil 

C <s C 
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^vTTc TmTT I 


nnM ^ ^ il 

ttmT^T 7T vtTFTFnTR 11 
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and : 


naghi., XVITI. 44,1 


^'TnFpfyvnjf 1 


IToTT: TtRFiq- tI>TTWvfnir>FTT II 


Jinghi., XVII. 23.2 

All these have e.vccllent rejiro.sontations in .seulpturc. Specially the, way in which the jewel 
is worn on the turban with the folds bound all around it is shown in one of the car^'ings 
from Bliarhut. 


XXIII. COURT-LIFE 


To understand thoroughly the glorious description in literature of the rich life in royal 
palaces and of (uillurcd men and women of wealth and position in ancient Indian cities, 
sculpture and painting help in no small measure, ns a complete mirror of the life of the time 
•is presented therein. To take fust the Idng himself we can consider in him the malia- 
purnshahl'^hanas. lie is tall as a ,<«/« tree and lias long mighty arms : 

0^0 


liagJm., 1. IS.^- 

This is cfTcctively indicated in sculpture .specially in the case of one of the mightiest of the 
Gupta emperors by showing him as a tall and imposing personality Avith long and majestic 
arms, and a dwarf umbrella-bearer or chhatradJiara holds the umbrella over his head sugges- 
ting his sovereignty and his eminence, the contrast in the size of both heightening 


’ ‘ Beautified witli the turban decorated with golden Btrips and bearing the tUaka mark painted on bis 
forehead that smile-faced prince made the faces of the beautiful damsels of his foes devoid of that very tilajea.’ 

^ ‘ They stuck rubies resplendent with a lialo of effulgence in his turban bound with pearl strands and 
tucked with flower garlands.’ 

’ ‘ Tall as a sula tree and with mighty arms.’ 
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ttiis enipliRsis od the lane’s extraordinaiy majestic stature. Tlic wish of the citizens of 
Ayodhya to see their beloved prince Ramachandra, always accustomed to riding a noble 
elephant with an umbrella hold aloft protecting his face from the sun, to be settled on 
the lion-throne of Da.saratha ; 

% TI^RTf 1 

WT TO Xm \\ 

JRfmayana, II. 2,22.^ 

gives us a picture of which both sculjiture as from Amaravati and impression on coin as 
in the case of one of the issues of the Guptas presents an effective ocular parallel (pi. 
XXIV, 83). 'I’he rajanJea or marks of royalty, the umbrella and the chauris, always 
accompanied the Iring and the piince whether in th.c state-chamber or palace-apartment 
or out on an elephant or in a palanquin. The palanquin, as a rectangular vehicle borne 
by bearers, has fine representation iji Amaravati sculpture whicli closely follows the des- 
cription of the cJiahira^'raydna-^namtsJiya-vahya given in the Haglnivamia : 

=^J!TTOfTtrrT^ TOT I 

Baglm., VI. JO.® 

And, as in this context, wherever this vehicle occurs, it is niostty preferred for women. 
The picture of the hnslipaJca or tlic mahout lazil}’- lounging on the neck of the elephant as 
at Amaravati and in similar fashion in distant Barabudur and Prambanan has effective 
description in literatine specially from the pen of Bana. This is only matched by the 
old daKvarilca, doorkecjier, dozing at the palace-gate in the representation at Barabudur, 
The description of tlie baggy shirts worn by the Icanclmld into which the frightened hnhjds 
and vdmanas could rush : 

•o 

to: TOTT: I 

\5 V5 

Ratndvali, II. 3.® 

is clearly portrayed in sculpture fj'om Nagarjunakonda, Goli, Gummididurru, Amaravati. 
A peculiar fciu’ban is an additional point to be marked in the case of the Icanclmhi. His 
extreme old age and the staff’ to support his drooping frame as given in the MndraraJeshasa 
is most effectively shown in one of the paintings from Ajanta. 

Quaint representations of the hihjOs in the retinue of princesses in the palace occur 
both in painting and in sculpture. In Amaravati there are fine representations of the 
vdmanika arranging the nu'jnira on the feet of the queen, carrying her toilet box, and 
creating a funny situation in such a solemn scene as that of TJdayana with drawn bow and 
Samavati replying his anger by love. A lovely picture of a kubjd as we get in the Rdmd- 
ijana with due emphasis on the hump fo r which queen Kailceyi had prepared a golden cover 

desire Eama, tte long-armed, tlie hero among Baglius, of great migtt, going on a Irage eleptant 
■witt his face screened by an umbrella.' , 

2 ‘ Seated in a rectangular palanquin borne by men and beautiful attendants (all around) the maiden ’ 

» ‘ The eunuchs fled without any sense of shame as they were not to be counted among men, and this dwarf 
enters inside the shirt of the hanchnU out of fear, the 'kimias scrambling all around did in accordance with 
the derivation of their name (f.e., scattered themselves), and the hunchhachs move slowly (their bodies) 
bent apprehending that they may he seen,’ 
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find c'hniu :in\'.ni;<nl on il. in iho cnsi' of a monkey deekod with straps of gold is ])rc- 
senU'd in one of the scenes innn Amaravntl, wlierc Bnddha visits the. apavtnicnb of his 
noble wi(e ^ a>odhava and the /.'(d'/a attendant hows to tlie, master. The kinlta, also men- 
tioned by Ihina along with the /.jdpV'.s and vdiiKnuis as in the royal relinno : 

WTifn f'Tprrfr^: 


Kfuhimharl, p. 91^ 

has reprt'si'inal io!)s in sen!p1nn> with all his efjiiipment of net'>, jdifi and vdf/urd. The 
be;iutifnl praHhdrl is an amnr.on with tt huge sword hanging by a stra)) from her left hip 
with itn itrro''ting per.'onal ehariu and av.e-inspiring per.sonality as we find in se,nl[)t.nre from 
Xagarjnnakoiaja.. Ant.aravatt, et«-.. forming an e.veidlent visual commentary on the descrip- 
tion of Fiana. where she is lilceiied to a sandal-ereeiier entwined by snake, sweet but nu- 
a})]»roae!iabie : 

.... qnlttrer 


Kddambnrl, p. 8.“ 

She is to be di-tingiiislicd from t!u; sword-bearer known as bhtultjdvrtlnnl, a female personal 
attendant of the king iiientionefl by liana in his Kndamhau : 

on ~ rppprrrfiTrnxT; ft;TpTcFfnfeqrr JptwT^f^f^fwrqT wf;- 




n'sn 






KOdinitbarl, p. 17.“ 


The bearer of the cormteoiiia ofl^m oconrring in .sciilpl.nrc of the eitrly ccntiiries of the 
Christian era is another royal attt'ndunt. Similar decorated horn is referred to in the 
Jtdmdynna ns vri-'^habhnsrit'iyn or bovine horn : 

mTTS^; 1 

Hdmdijuna, IV. 2G. 33.“* 

The ladv carrying cornucopia often occurs on tin; reverse of many Gupta coins (pi. 
XXIV, 78). In this case the noose, and the cornucopia in cither hand of the goddess of royal 
prosperity, RajyalakshmT, se.ated on lion, .suggo.stivc ofthe lion-throne, connotes the 
sense of her being the source of J:os(i and damja, treasure and power, acting as it .were as a 
commentary on Krdidasa’s lines ; 

qrfqprrqwTqpTr qsrrqqr i 
feRr: ii 

HagJm., XV. 13.^ 


* ‘The royal household . . with its inside . . having a courtj'.ird. . made tumultuous by monkeys, escaped 
from the hor.so stables, that had plucked the pomegranates in tlic household (garden), torn the tender leaves 
of the mangoes in the open court and .scattered jewels seized from the hands of liunchbacks, dwarfs, and hunters 
overcome by them.’ 

= ‘The usher, with form so beautiful but awe-inspiring, and with a sword unbecoming of a woman hanging 
to her lefc, appearing like a sandal-creeper with snakes.’ 

“ ‘There lying on a bed, witli his legs shampooed by the hands of the sword-bearer, soft as fresh lotus- 
petals, as she sat slowly on the ground with the sword in her lap.’ 

“ ‘With auspicious bovine horns and golden pitchers.’ 

^ ‘That same night liis sister-in-law who was carrying gave birth to two sons as Earth produces treasure 
aud military force.’ 
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The throne of State used by the king, simTidsatia, richly ornamented with gold, silver, 
precious stones and ivory and spread ivith coverlets, of which a fine picture is pcesented 
in the Baghuvamsa by Kalidasa : 




w. I 


1 


RagJm., XVII. 21^ 

has excellent representation in sculpture, lions either standing or squatting supportmg 
it on either side. The manclia or paryanJca often referred to in literature are other com- 
fortable seats for ordinary use. The vetrasanas, like the ones referred to in the Didavakya, 
are comfortable cane-seats or seats with a framework of wood and wicker-work with or 
without back and arms and with fine 7watoa-decoration on the back. The pddapltJia 
or the foot-rest has numerous examples in sculpture. Royal pleasure-boats with hirdiis 
as attendants for rowing them as mentioned in the RagJiuvamsa : 


RagJm., XVI. 57^ 

in the context of jalakrldd of Kusa are represented in sculpture of mediaeval date from 
Bhuvaneswar and Puri. Pleasure-chariots known as pusJiparatJias are mentioned in litera- 
ture and illustrated in early sculpture. The war-chariot, however, is neither so comfort- 
able nor so cumbrous and has four horses yoked to it, has no canopy or awning and is open 
on one side. The better type of vehicles for ordinary use were the pravaJianas drawn 
by fine pairs of bulls or horses to be distinguished from grdmaSaJcatas or country-carts, but 
even the better ones like the pravaJiam are described as making a creeking noise like an 
old pig as Sakara describes it in the 3InckchJiaJcatika : 

i) ^ i 

i) 

fe:; - ^ 'JtHrRr i 

^ BlriclicJiJiaJcatilca, VIII.® 

The complete equipment for comfortable travel in the pravaJiaiia is mentioned in the 
MrichcliJiaJcatiJca, which refers to ydndslaraim or soft carpets and apavara or screens and 
so forth : 


WPr '4HtW<a| I ) 

Sl'JlRl 1 ) 


fer?Tftr% i ft m:, 

MricJicJilialtaliJca, VI.'* 


' ‘Then getting dressed he sat on an ivory chair provided with coverlets in one of the inner appartments.’ 
* ‘The king, from his boat, watching the interest of the damsels in water spprt as they were engaged in 
drenching one another, spoke to the attendant woman close to him with a cliauri in her hand.’ 

’ ‘Sakarn — (hearing the sound of wheels) Bhava, bhava, the cart has arrived. 

Vita — How do you know 1 

Sakura— Bhava, Don’t jmu sec ? It appears to make a creeking sound like an old pig.’ 

‘ 'Chota — Oh dear ! I have forgotten the mattress for the cart. _ ^ 

Chandanaka — The cart goes Eorcened just in the middle of the highway.’ 
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Tilt' invui tiiNt.' and i^randour in all itntns of nwryday lif’a in aindi housc.liolds is scon from 
*lu' pa'^'-ain' }>rt";i'n(in!: ilu' kiin.'V bath in llio Ktlthniihitn : 

^nr^nrTTrrviinn''5CTjl'aT^rMnr'f{TIHniTnra'\t7T^?^T^ FTTn'F'T^nTcffPtFrr FTFT- 

nfiFTs^n-T I ^rjd-^vT MFf^-TTrF^"rnynf>Fr*]7FFrF'TTdyri^ Tra': 

TT n"pq lypj V r -IT m fn ■•: pR.TTRFF f~TyT 7 ,'^^'Tl nr-Ts ?TFR<;rariTT^TW: 

TPT-Trfi":Tr™t-'T^' FfRcr-TiFFTT; ^RRrTFp^TFFFFTT ^ FFRlfTR: I cTTf^FR 

TfFfff'TrFT 1 

yniFti-iMi^'-irM r vFFntoprRFTifeF'FiF ft i 

m-.TITMTnRMTnT Ff-T-n FT fPiFFT: FFo/:, FTfiTTFSTTTF^^ 

Tm FFy-™ 


‘Mi 


^rlin’lnM 


'-'ru ■-'< 

Tit - ns i'-'iT'R^ 


TairF. TT:TTil-TF-FT 

la iRpRITTcT'aF'-TTf: 


T; FiTTo.'^-t'-Rnl 


■-M, 


ni- 


r f'^TTn n Ta T?TF^ •: T-'F 


FT TT-n'd'''^; 


^R~ 


TTf'-RRTTrfFsTF^TT’^RTfq^>^ FiPT- 
TTfcnRFTTTf—T FT FR^RpT^W Tp#T, 
mVFnTMMRTF-rFTf TRFffTrTTTfTfRTTJfF- 
TlfFn^i 1 ' R ‘{^"l Ml rclRTr-'^^RnTT fFTTp-TF FT, qTT'aTTPT- 
TTFRFpMpTrnn. 1 TTTR'TTnr? =T TOTcTPfT 
qr-TTRT'r-nTTTFTT vpTTpRT- 




ROfl vTTFnTTTnTMT^FFTTTnFTfTF; FT ’Rpl: 1 

KCtdamlmrl, p. 10,^ 

of whirb a 'da-'' pit'iorial oNplanation as it wit.* may ivrdly ba ;'cnn in a similar scene from 

Aianta wbor.' a prin<-.> i*: batla'd (pi. XVIII, aS), T!a> dainty manner in which the man of 

)a'‘<t'- took his f<uKl is de.scribed in the Mrichrhliiihatika, where, lie, i.s likened to a 

padnt'T surrounded by a number of small ves-.-ks or shallow saueer.s, mnlUiha or Varava : 

d-pTi - R TTtTTfT FT^TTT^'irnFlFT FL'-s’RiTPTTf FTFTKT'^TTfTT^yf^T- 

nPRr‘FflTfTTirTnd:RTP?TT:FTTT?n^ T'TfTTr FRT^r^Mfj^TWT: 

jpnrT 'TmtTTffT \ 

• <. - < • 


FTT^d-^T: 


d// icliclihal'dlika, I." 


‘ 7 l.'”o'nt to tie- ]’lii<'<' ef li.itli j-rovi-l-d v.-itli .•» br^-' v.-liilo ranopy, hnrreiinit'd hy -rvoral liantla of Bcr- 
von.< -i-n a '’oldrn Ci-n-ni m tie- f.-ntre fill«>.I v.-iUi porfiiin-Ml v.-ator aiel a cryMal fitool for taking Imth anti 
Vl .'1 i V v.-Uvr i>it<-liiT.i phi’fil on on<- rub witli th-ir mmitlis cnvonvl with dark cloth as ifloavoicl 

ftdonuM^ » » ’\v!iV.n tlu* kin- i-nn-r.-il tliu w.itcr ci«tcrn with iiis lu-.-vd ‘onuared witli .sweet binclling 

laste’eronnd b'v ronm-.-ans allaronnd him stood witl. water jar,, in t I.eir iiands, like h.af king goddesses .sevc- 
r d ntn.ndant women, with tl.eir breasts tightly bound and garment t nekod up above, tlio tingles tbcir bangles 
111 1 . „ An tl.eir creener-like arms, the ear ornaments r.iised up and t be ringlets of Iiair on the forehead tuck- 
pul! .d n j ^ ^ ^ surrounded by tliem wit b tiieir elevated iircasts like elephant 

<•,1 near I lie d.‘ .T ‘ •, 1 ,.i,,„],snt hurrounded bv cow-elepbant s. llisiug from tbn water cistern bo 

temples app^ oVcrv.^al immaenlntelv white like Vanina on a white swan. Then in succession 

■ i rn„WAsans“'li'ithedtliekinL',ao!ne darkened by the line of their emerald jars and appearing like 

■rrconifmd bitns ponds with lotus leaves, some bolding silver jars in tbcir bands like niglits with a flood of 

pcr..onii ( 1 i ^ 1 j,„rc water m cry.stal jar-s like water nymphs, tlicir 

moonlight (flo . t,) ^ futiirm- in carrying tbo jiilcbcr.s, soino like sandal streams with water having 

uL'-nlvediiiil some like mecimnical water doll; with water jets issuing from the interspace bc- 
.s.andal p.i -t . ( I .got forth bright ray.s while their oreepor-likc arms entwined the 8 idc.s of pit- 

tween everv fi-Tu --J ’;;;;|,;t?t,i saflTon waterLin gohleii piteb’er.s in t.heir liamb and appearing like solar 

Cher, lined I 1 J ’ to remove drowsiness. Tbeu arose deafoiiup; the ears and piercing 

bcnutiei v,itb (. t. • coiicbe.s blown at the bathing hour, enhanced by tbo din of the song of a 

band ofbards^ and accompanied by the sound of several large kettle-drums, rattle-drums, drums, flutes and 

lutes ncconipanied by song. r e 1 11 

__T ^vbo used to push aside after ]ust touching wall my fingers from tbo .several small saucers 
- ‘ 31 ailre>a , ■ painter, in tbo inner appartineuts, being fed iiiglit and day only 011 sweets, 

ia Slirll "-ou';; popml iith c Jr., on ncconno of tho opnl.n.o of nobi, 

30 DGA 
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A i)iciorial rciDCseutal.ioji of iliis is found in n Rujjint puini-ing of ilie i’uliru-T kcIiooI 
depicting a painter. 3A*en a jnUrdmna is .sliowii in AniaravatT sculpture. The pdirdsrom 
mentioned in .^rCuldha and in tlic idaco of wliich darbha grass is .substituted today, just 
as in tlie case of darhhCtsana or vcirdmna, is to be understood only Nvith the liclp of sculp- 
ture (pi. XVITI, 59). Tins jnllrdsonn is a .small circular table of wickerwork on which 
the plate and dishes containing food are laid. Tt is usually held tliat eating from a table 
is a fashion introduced in India from the we.st-., but, these early sculptures show that tliis 
custom is purely indigenous, and usage also points to the same, as the survivals of practice 
in lirdddJia point clearly to this. We should here remember that there arc other thing.s 
similar to this which wc consider introduced from the we.st but arc actually our own. The 
modern custom of shaking hands suggest^s European association. Tt i.s only when wc 
read the Vil-rcnnorva^lya, wlicre Vikrama shakes hands with Chitraratha, wc know 
the custom to be our own from time immemorial : 

i (Tmt 

I ) 

Vihamorvasiya, I.^ 

This gesture of friendship and friendly sabite may bo ob.scrve:! in the Rdwdyana : 

^ ^ TO TOfcr; I 

o 

TlfW 5^ II 

Jldmdynna, V. 5. 12," 

and a mural from Cochin (pi. XVIII, GO) presents vividly how Eama and Sugrlva .shook 
hands in friendship. Similarly wc may think that flower-vases arc a modern decorative 
element for which Europeans are rc.sponsiblc, but when wc see the punwyliafas with lovely 
lotuses placed on them in all varieties of bud and bloom and similarly small flower-vases 
often occurring among the panels at Barabudur in distant Java, wc can understand that 
the idea of flower-vase is as much indigenous as any other and needs no introduction. 

The picture of a mansion t}T5ical of a wealthy person given in the Mricltcldialcalilca 
in the context of the description of Yasantasena’s residence containing eight courtyards 
is sufficiently gorgeous to impress on ones mind the grandeur of ancient Indian house- 
holds ; 

^ fM d <Td ^ i 9 d ^ I H I ^ o'! I I fd d td 

M d d d d F-dl d d Id d ^ ^ '=dl^<cl=t ^it ^fhTRTTciWr- 

tldl ' Wr r dd^ d^l^<d?r:^d^'^'dd'^ld VdJ5|fd'i4didU)'r)Hiitd 3,da'Jiddd'l<.d('Ml'ti'C<'d4 
dtl»vi^dl>lddg ' f T ^ ?I«fld>dr 1 'ddtd dtIT|flxidl-tKdfd I 

•. 

' ‘King— Oh ! it is the G.mdharva king ! (desconds from his car) welcome friend (both .shake hands).’ 

- ‘If you desire my friendship here I hold out my hand to you. Hold my hand in yours and let the ever- 
lasting bond (of friendship) be created.’ 
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The different Icakshjds described in detail in the Ayodhyakanda of the Rdmayana in the 
case of Rama’s palace also present a magnificent picture : 

TfRTRS'Hffl^aifr i 

'o 

>3 C\ “V 

JTsrr i 

^of r^rfefvr^erqr i 

'O c\ 

TT|?s:?qmfcrit ^fRrrf^r^Trrf^ ii 

^cft TFmiT f 1 

gru^of srt^ssrfirRiTFcPfT: II 

vjiirmcjvjjff: i 

^rPTR^^T^nri^W ^o'3R>TRRrR^ 1 1 

ff 'Hf'<nTfi<l5ci <,H j<?i* I 

TTR’^lffRrRlfiT wRr II 

?nTRnir ^ i 

?r ^qvj^cfT.’ srf^^q’ qi^’qrffqq^niTqtTqT.’ i 

fsrqT^yrq TFurt ii 

Rdmayana, II. 15. 31-43.^ 

In sculpture mansions are equally Well-represented. The buildings are multi-storied, 
the pillars are of varied •vvorlonanship, the screen windows most gorgeous, the balustrades 
with a variety of pattern, the decorative motifs numerous, the doorways varying in size and 

^ ‘Sumantra, the charioteer saw, Rama’s palace shining like Indra’s mansion, with largo doors, several plat- 
forms, all of gold so high, with arched gateway of gem and coral, (white) like the autumnal cloud, lit up like 
Mount Meru, decorated with large gems and flower garlands, scattered with pearls and perfumed with a^iiru 
and sandal, spreading excellent iJerfiime like the crest of the Dardura mountain, picturesque with the sound 
of sarasas (cranes) and peacocks, studded with well-fashioned fancy animal motifs, with decorated wall space 
attracting both the mind and the eye of people by its great effulgence, bright like the sun and moon and resem- 
bling Kubera’s mansion and IMahcndra’s, full of diverse birds and like Mount Meru, with several attendants scat- 
tered about with their hands joined in adoration, and being filled with people from rilral areas come with pre- 
sents appearing as if adorned by their beaming faces on account of Rama’s coronation that they were expecting 
(to witness), cxceedingl}' high like a large cloud and embellished with different gems studded everywhere and 
filled all over with hunchbacks and hunters. That charioteer saw from his chariot drawn by horses the royal 
palace filled with men and gladdened the hearts of all in the city by his car that made for Rama’s mansion. 
Having reached the opulent great mans'on of that noble one like that of the lord of Sachl (f.c., Indru) tumultuous 
with deer and peacocks he "was horripulatcd with joy. The charioteer entered there several well decorated 
courta (high) like the Kailasa mountain and the mansions of gods, and passing bj- several amiable men obe- 
dient to Rama he reached the innermost ajjartment.’ 
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and suggestions. To take a single famous example in a coping fragment from Amaravati 
representing tlie ceremonies connected witli Buddka’s funeral at Kusinagara, the city of 
the Mallas : the music and dance that formed part of it is so cleverly portrayed that though 
the scene has no label to suggest the theme depicted as at Bharhut or elsewhere the stJidna 
or pose of one of the danseuses shows her in alldha, the warrior-pose suggestive of malla, 
and thereby suggesting the cit}’- of the maJlas where Buddlia passed awajL It is by a refer- 
ence to Bharata’s Ndhjasdslra that the significance of. this karana is learnt and the 
utility of ndtya and its scope in cJiilra is thus made very clear, Siva as the Lord of dance 
has been represented in different stJmms like the cJialura, hlita, laldtatilaJca, katisama, 
dUdha, bJiujangatrdsitaka, kuncJiita, nrdhvajdnii and so forth. Nandikesvara, the author 
of the AhJiinayadarpana and one of the presiding deities over music and dance, is 
often sho^vn dancing in the company of Siva or playing the drum. It is in connection vdth 
the glorious sandhydnriita of Siva that the ndtyasahhd or ndiyamandapa is made a special 
feature to receive the bronze image of Nataraja, a feature in every South Indian temple. 
It is in this context that the different karanas are introduced as integral parts of the grand 
science of dance of which the highest exponent is Siva liimself. It is with similar import 
we find all the karanas and angahdras exquisitely portrayed in panels that decorate the 
base of the Siva temple at Prambanan in Java. Sarasvati as the presiding deity over fine 
arts which includes dance is represented in fine dance modes in many a sculpture from the 
Hoysala temples in ]\Iysore. 



But dance as a pleasing pattern of movement of limbs expressive of a language in 
itself does not stop with any deity or a creed. Dance-expression is foimd very often as 
a theme in all sculptures without reference to any compartmentalism born of any religion. 
The birth of any distinguished personality like Buddha, Krishna or Rama is always attend- 
ed by a shower of flowers and the dance of celestial nymphs in rejoicing. Every great 
event is celebrated by a flow of music and dance. The cMddinalia or the festival of the 
adoration of Buddha’s turban is depicted with dance and music in Indrasabha in Bharhut 
sculpture. Dance and music attend the funeral celebration of Buddha at Kusinagara. 
General rejoicing is suggested by dance and music. Among the most marvellous carvings 
from Mount Abu are many dance-figures. The dancing Apsaras painted on the pillars 
at gittannavasal in the Jain cave (fig. 13) are probably the loveliest of their kind among 
the paintings of India and rank equally with the hallzsaku dance-group represented at 
Bagh. No greater tribute to ndpya has been paid than that by Kalidasa, who says that 
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tbk tiu' tnc'-’t j'li'.svui' ('(MiIat t-uciilioo for tlu' godn wliirh in inanv ways jiloasos aliko 

pi'iiplo of isi!T''T»'n' 

i mm-t; ^iiFf 

rx“p:n^^;n.;-r.:jfd-(Tr fir'rr i 

^•Tn‘i?rrrri mRt^' JitnCt 

oo:R 'irnTT'-Rq; II 

MrlJfii'itflipiiuiitra, T. 1 ^ 

In iV.o \\v' form of a liaiifi'r is hcanl ifnlly given in Iho linn; 

'.rTr-T tl'- n fry r{|:- 

"dW'i f-ior-V.T-inMv. i 

M-i: fUsM T"'t nFrR^RT’^7'‘fr 

a-if-rfrd-v Rik -PTiFir it 

MfihivihnijmmUrd, II. .'I," 

and thi ' of p' rf<-'-; io’i in f.'im n-tjuireil for dance may he, .vram in a carving 

fro'n IClhva (pi. XIX. »'>n, A pu! '* aii-T »lanc<‘ and a gra<‘cftd pica* in wliieli llic rlancer 
■;.n',d‘- v.ith one he.n.'l on tin- hip e.nd anotln r dandling on one .side and willi the fee.t, 
toyini: v.ith a ilowi r ])< :.d on tie' ;;rounil !•:. in ih'* opinion of King .Agniinitra, oven 
more ch.uming than (lane- ir.ovein.mt it elf ; 

nTn 'TI'afr’Tin TTm ’Tva HvA 
g-RT rrriRf.T.Ro-Trr MFrnTT 
giTTTregarr-TTr-lJT Tlf'Tmf 

oRI^T- omnenR aTFl-JTTRTT^TJ || 

Mal/ivihlfjnunitra, II. 0.'’’ 


in -a 


This lias h'-antiful scnlptttral representation in the po^e of the Bhuleaar Yalc.sh! li.stening 
to the parrot, and <»ne re.nnot f.iil to ;:e,. tli.at the senljtlor who did tins was liaving tlic 
ver.o* dc.rrihing this lovely ])o •ture in his niind when he was fashioning it,. In this oonto.xt 
of dance tlii're are two pictures jirescnt<sl hy Kalida.sa of dansen.ses dancing before !5iva 
at tlic tinv of evening wt»r,diip in the lioly temple ftf .Mahakrda : 

■'fT - TRp'i': 'TTr^'lTnTFg^ ^FTHTR: 

a r-TT^r^'Ts fTf'TRFR: qTRTgFTT: I 
fyrMT-'RFII ^fJT-RRFTTR 

McfjJia., T. .‘ 55 ,'* 

’ ‘ F.e.(>-i ron'sder thin ;i ple.ei uit- oaibr ofTeriti” for ihi! unti'i ; thi;! Ims brnn split into two pli.nsc.s by 
Koflni in lii'i own liody intennintibsl with UinA ; in (his nn- S'-en ropres'-nted every act in the world ari.sing from 
tin* tlireefoM n.sttir.al di.sjio'dtions and Miggcstivc of dilTcrcnt moods ; dnneo alone in digerent ways is tlio 
one thing Hint plc.>e=i‘S jicoplc of varying f.nste,’ 

• ‘ Kyc'! long, fare branlifiil lil:<‘ tin* antmnnal moon, arms droopine, slioulders narrow, breasts close and 
elevated, tlie sides .appearing l:n<'aded, the waist just the mrasiire of the jialm, the hips huge, feet with bent 
toes, tlie body of tiiis dani'"'! is f.ishionrd just as a dancer could wish it to ho.’ 

’ ‘ With her left hand on her wai.st the bracelets rc.sting on her wrist, the otlicr arm hanging at case like 
the hr.inch of tlie creeper, casting her glances on the floor with the flowers on it gently nibbed with her 

toe, with her body drawn erect to her full height, she looks more lieautiful in her standing pose than even 
in her danec,’ 

With their hands fatigued by the gentle waving of r/i’ii/rie.v, the handles covered with tlie hni! of the 
gems (of their bracelets), their wai.st zone nssonndiiig to their dance steps, the conrtc ans, exjieriencing from 
you rain drops so pleasant for their nail-marks (wounds), will cast at you side-long glances long (and dark) 
like u rovr of bees.’ 
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and Siva Limself starting Ms dance with, his form encircled by his numerous hands, a verita- 
ble forest of arms as it were against a background of elephant hide, as Bhavani looks at 
bun with eyes filled with wonder (pi. XIX, 62) ; 

5'?TR: t 




MegJia., I. 36. ^ 


In painting and sculpture this is more than vividly represented as in the Chola painting 
from rhe Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore depicting the dancers in the presence of Siva 
dancing to the accompaniment of music (pi. XIX, 63) and in the numerous sculptures 
showing Siva’s dance in the chatura and lalita pose at Elephanta, Ellora, from Central 
India, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and Bengal. Some of the loveliest dance-figures come from 
Barabudur where in the court of the celestials and the mortals celebration of any event is 
marked by dance, and the karanas and the angahdras as represented here are worthy of 
special study as all the hastas, both samynta and asamyuta, occur here exactly answering 
the description in Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra. Ndtya was such a popular pastime that many 
princesses and cultured women were adept in it, and we often hear of avarodhasangitakas 
or musical or dance recital in the harem. Agnivarna played the mridanga in the presence 
of the dance-masters and by watching for a stray false step of the dancers in the harem 
he put them to shame : 

Raghu., XIX. 14.® 


Prince Xaravahanadatta, the son of Udayana, played the tabor as his consort danced : 

BrqiRTt II 

C 

Katkdsaritsdgam, VI. 8. 171.® 


A beautiful picture of a pair, a mitlmna, one playing a musical instrument and another 
dancing to the tune is to be found in the Kirmara couple from Ajanta, the Kinnara sound- 
ing the cymbals and the Kinnari dancing with graceful movement. The nepathya or the 
dress of the dancer should be, according to Kalidasa’s description in the Mdlavikdgni- 
mitra, just enough to cover the body without obscuring its lovely contom’s : 

tivvI: 

5r%5frs^ i . . . T4 

Mdlavikdgnimifra, I. 

1 ‘ Then when Pasupati commences his dance please surround his forest of long arms assuming the glow 
of sunset red like the fresh japa flower, and as jour devotion (to Siva) is ivitncssed by Bhavani mth eyes 
steadfast and without any fear, you may satisfy Siva’s desire for the fresh hide of the elephant.’ 

" ‘ Himself an expert he played the drum, his garlands and bracelets swaying, and caused cmbairassmcnt 
to the danseuses when there was any sli]) in their dance movement in the presence of the dance- masters. 

=> ‘ Naravahanadatta, putting to shame the best musicians, played all the musical instruments, as his 
beloved one danced.’ 

' Female ascetic — I speak as judge. For revealing all the fine features of the Irndy lot both the danseuses 
enter without elaborate dress,’ 
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Sarasvati, whicli suggests very early date for tlic figure. Tlie lyre-t 3 ^pe of coin of Samudra- 
gupla, allowing the enpieror seated on couch and playing the harp-shaped vlnd, is a sculp- 
tural commentary on Ihe linos describing his great proficiency in music in the famous 
Allfiliabad inscription, and both in their turn arc true mirrors of the glory of music in his 
day. It is from sculpi,nrc again that we understand the exact connotation of the types of 
mridangas described by Bliarata, anhfa, ulingya and nrdhvnJm, all three of wliich are clearly 
represented in carvings from Amarfivati and elsewhere (fig. 14). T)ie tirdhvalca is appro- 
priately shown with its single mouth upwards, the anhga shown lying across on its back 




Fig. It. Aiihja, tdingya mid ttrdhva drums from AniuTrivat! — Satavaliana, 2nd 
century A.D., Madras Government Museum, Madras 

with both the sides available for playing, the alingga, a rather small one, actually almost 
nestling in ones arms. The horns or drum-sticks often mentioned in literature can actually 
be seen and imderstood only from representations in sculpture. The bJierl, pataJia and 
(Ihakkd are all represented graphically in caimngs. The kdmsyatdla or cymbals axe often 
shown as in the painting of the Apsarases at Ajanta. Musical instruments of the sicshira 
type Idre the flute are also similarly represented. High proficiency in playing the flute 
on the part of women may be observed from sculpture. The time scale was connoted as 
much by the tapping of hands as by the drum and the soimding of the c}mibals. This 
was very popular and there are many early sculptures representing it. In fact in the 
early centuries of the Christian era karatalu was more popular than kdnisyatdla. The 
glory of amhumridartga, a musical instrument, now having a precarious existence in South 
India under the name jalataranga but mentioned as ambumndanga. in a mediaeval inscrip- 
tion : 

Efigraphia Jndiea, V, p. 142^ 

i^ay Lambodara (GaneSa) protect you, who in Ms evening sports of patting the waves of the river 
Mandakini (Gangaj strikes the surface of the rolling waves for responding to the movements of the artistic 
arahhatl dance of the Lord gambhu by starting the sound of the water drum {jalataranga). 
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can be best understood togetlier with its antiquity and once tremendous popularity by 
calling to our mind tire gambang of tbe Javanese wliicb is in all essentials the jalaiaranga, 
and probably the earlier ambimridanga comes even closer to gambang. The musical 
moods are expressed vividly as much by pictorial representation as by soft enchanting 
notes vocal and instrumental. 

XXVL LION AND ELEPHiVNT 

A motif often occurring in sculpture associated with architecture and furniture is 
the lion and elephant. This is sometimes styled gaja-simha and gaja-vyala or gaja-viddla 
(pi. XX, 65). This motif is a great favoirrite in mediaeval sculpture particularly in north 
eastern India. Even in distant Java this motif occurs on the throne of Buddha in Chandi 
Mendut. The idea here is that the lion, the king of the beasts, delights only in attacldng 
by springing on the temples of an elephant the most formidable amongst them all, and 
the kavisamaga or the convention among poets is that from the torn temples of the animals 
rare pearls are scattered : 



^rETTFT u-sTFrr- 

TTFT'JT TTR'TTW 11 


Raghu., IX, 65.^ 

This idea has been beautifully utilised as a motif in architecture. Even in the case of 
furniture the motif occurs as in the case of the back of a seat or throne flanking it on either 
side immediately below the top rod. In late Gupta and Pala sculpture this occurs quite 
often. Sometimes it occurs as a caryatid. 

I 

XXVII. GARUDA AND NAGA 

Closely allied to this is the motif of the Garuda and Naga, the former swqoping down 
on the latter and carrying it away. No one who has studied the Nagananda can forget 
the scene of Garuda carrying away prince Jimutavahana with his powerful claws. This 
gives us the aspect of the Naga represented in anthropomorphic form in which actually a 
Naga prince Sahkhaenuda is described and which is supported by statement in literature 
and delineation in sculpture. Examples of this are numerous, specially in Gandhara 
sculpture where Garuda is a bird and the Naga or NagI human. In Mathura sculpture 
of the Kushan period Garuda is shown as a bird carrying Naga represented as snake. 
Here it is in accordance with a tradition followed in the description in the Rmndyana 
where Hanuman flyhig in the sky over the ocean with his tail swinging to and fro suggests 
the picture of the huge bird Garuda carrying a snake. At Amaravati both theriomorphic 
and anthropomorphic representations occur. In the case of motifs like this emphasis is 
placed on the natural enmity between two animals which form also excellent theme for 
literary description. Just as in the mithuna it is the love and attraction of the pahs that 
forms the theme of so much that is charming in hteratui'e and art, similarly here it is 
enmity and repugnance that determines the theme. 

^ ‘Having killed them that -were deadly enemies of the race of elephants and that had pearls sacking to 
their curved claws, that descendent of Kakutstha considered that he had paid off with his arrows the debt he 
owed elephants which had helped him in battles.’ 


12i 
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XXVIII. FIGHTING ELEPHANTS 


Somewhat allied to this but only emphasising the fight between equals well matched 

tulyabala^ is the theme of the fighting elephants, a great favourite in mediaeval sculpture 

from Gujarat. Whether it is mjemMda or the butting of two 'elephants as described in 
the Tsnnhoi.oinim an > 




Raghii., XII. 93^ 

It IS always a question of showing might equally matched. This equally matched fight 
was a great favourite and some of the masterpieces of painting during the Moghul period 
represent similar elephant fights, camel fights, lion fights and so forth. These are well 
matched conflicts on a high and noble level. The urahhrasampata or the fight of rams 
and cocks which are mentioned by the Vidushaka in the veMta in the i¥nchc7diajla/iita 
are of a lower type. Combats like this have always pleased the somewhat cruder and 
more primitive instincts in man and the mediaeval period is full of different well-matched 
combats between animals and men. The theme of the fight of niallas has an early re- 
presentation in Gandhara sculpture, and in any number of later ones it occurs as a regular 
motif, one of the mediaeval ones representing Mushtika and Chanura fighting Krishna’ 
and Balarama in a panel of great mterest from Paharpur. In this however, it was always 
an element of chivalry and manliness and a noble sentiment born of birth and traming of 
a superior order that called in for such a phase of elevated hrunan character. And it is 
this that provides us the noble ideals of righteous warfare or dharmayuddlia in which the 
charioteer fights only one in a chariot, a cavalier only another horsemen, a warrior on an 
elephant only another similarly placed, and a foot-soldier his equal, 

S d? ■* I 'J) ^ 1 1 

RagJm., VII. 37.^ 

In inscriptions which record the glory of the kings and emperors who were mainly engaged 
in these conflicts not for territory so much as for glory is a spirit of dliarmavijaya, the 
conqueror not wresting but returning sometimes with additions Jdngdoms won from 
defeated sovereigns, there is a similar description of righteous warfare and a passage from 
the Kuram grant of the Pallava king Paramesvaravarman is one of the most graphic 
descriptions of battle-scene in epigraphical literature and echoes the description of Kiili- 
dasa : 

* ‘ Like a wall between the pair of elepbants in rut, the goddess of Victorv wa.s common to both by the 
fluctuation of might.’ 

= ‘ The foot-soldier attacked a foot-soldier, the chariot-soldier one in n chariot, the cavalryman one mounted 
on horse, the soldier on elephant another on elephant ; equally matched in the opponents tnere was the battle.’ 
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?rfi[ 1 I IJI IcTTF . . . 

^^T^T'j^vJTH’d M ■‘H d ^cHTo^-?::i ^rafwr# 

^Tf^T!T5^WRr5r%Wft?Tcq^^ 

South Indian Inscriptions, I, p. 148.^ 

This -word-picture is best understood by us by a sculptural representation of the ideals of 
righteous u'arfare in India so meticulously followed and particularly insisted on by the 
great and chivalrous warrior class of India of which we cannot but be sufficiently proud in 
these days of war-torir tragic life. This sculpture is from a copmg piece from the Amara- 



Fig. 1.^. Dharmayuddha, righteous warfare from Amaravatl 
rail-coping — Satavaliana, 2nd century A.D., Madras 
Government Museum, Madras 

vati rail (fig. 15 and pi. XXII, 72), showing the charioteer fighting the charioteer, the 
cavalier a horseman, the foot-soldier another of his ranlc and one on an elephant a similar 
warrior, and this orderliness in disorder on the battle-field makes the scene all the more 
instructive and appealing. 

XXIX. ROYAL ITONTER 

The king’s, hunt is another theme graphically described hi literature and portrayed 
with great skill in sculptm-e, the one acting as a commentary on the other. The descrip- 
tion of Chandrapida going ahimting as given in the Kadambarl and that of Dasaratha in 
the Raglmvarhsa are splendid examples of the Idng in a chase. It is this very impressive 

1 ‘ When the disc of the thousand-rayed sun was led to assume the appearance of the lunar disc by the 
mist of dust raised by the stampede of countless troops of soldiers, horses and elephants ; like an untimely 
downpour terrible with the noise of thunder in the sound of drums, with lightning flashes in the unsheathed 
swords, with clouds in the marching elephants ; with large billows in horses, and whirlpools caused by the 
moving whale-like elephants, the conch sounding all the time and the din rising as in an ocean ; considering 

one another as equal or unpraiseworthy ; with the ground smeared thick with saffron as it were by the 

blood mixed with musk ; in which the goddess of Victory was made to dangle as it were in a doubt regarding 
success or defeat of the one or the other ; with raised club-like hands carrying weapons, -with eyes blood- 
shot and lips bitten in frenzy ; mth Kushmandas, Rakshasas and Pi^achas singing, intoxicated by draughts 
of bloody wine ; with headless trunks of enemies fearfully dancing keeping time and in time with it.’ 
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tlieme tliat lias given many varieties of Gupta coins. The king fighting the lions and 
thereby absolving hunself of Ins debt of gratitude to the elephants forming such an 
important limb of his army and giving their very best in the numerous fights with enemy 
kmgs : 


TTInW 11 


Ragliu., IX. 65^ 


is beautifully presented in the lion-slayer type of coins of Chandragupta and his succes- 
sors. Another type which illustrates Kalidasa’s description of the king’s fight mth the 
rhinoceros : 


JTRt f^qrarqPiihl^^fr^Tr^- i 

Baglm., IX. 62“ 

is represented by one of tlie newly discovered varieties of coins of the Gupta dynasty 
from the recent find of hoard from Bayana, in which the king is represented as engaged 
in attacldng the Jchadgamriga and the rough hide of the animal is cleverly depicted as also 
its horn on the snout (pi. XXR^, 82). The tiger and horseman type shows the long 
fighting the tiger from his seat on the horse. This represents the long as a regular cavalier 
huntsman and thus reminds us of the verse of the sweetest poet of Sanskrit literature : 


RagJm., IX. 50 and 51^ 

the ear-rings swinging with every movement of the horse. Almost the same depiction 
of the Idng carrying the bow worn round his neck is found in the horseman type of 
coin of Chandragupta II. 

This motif of the hmitsman on horseback, mostly attacldng some fierce beast like a 
lion, tiger or boar with a retinue of himters and dogs, is most beautifidly represented on 
the pillars m the mandapas of the temples erected by Vijayanagara and Nayaka Idngs of 
South India. Famous examples come from the Icalyana-viandapa of Vellore and Virinchi- 
pmam, Srirangam and other places (pi. XX, 66). Here the graphic presentation of the 
theme of the himtcr attacldng the vdld beast with all its ferocity is matched only by the 

1 ‘ Havin" killed them that were deadly enemies of the race of elephants and that had pearls sticking to 
their curved daws, that descendent of Kakutstha considered that he had paid off with his arrows the debt 
he owned elephants -which had helped him in battles,’ 

- ‘ With his sharp cutting arrows the king made the rhinoceroses feel their heads lighter by the removal of 
their horns.’ 

=■ ’ That sun among men, dressed in clothes appropiiatc for the game forest and with the bow hung from 
his large neck provid.'d the sky with a canopy (ns it were) by the dust raised by the hoofs of his horse. With 
a turban composed of a garland of wild llowers, uud dress green like the leaves of the (forest) frees, his enr- 
omauicnts swaving with the movement of his horse, he roamed in the haunts of the slag.’ 
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utmost attention shown to detail — every ornament and dress with elaborate patterns 
meticulously worked and all accoutrement and equipment carefully shown, even the chains 
for the reins being very carefully chiselled in stone so as to allow their movement 
by handling. The prancing horse rearing up with its rider, the tlrrust of the javelin, the 
wounded beast fighting with a rare ferocity— are all an excellent presentation of a great 
popular theme. 


XXX. UDAREMUKHA 


In the Rdmdyaiw there is a graphic picture given of a quaint demon named Kabandha, 
and Vahniki describes him as having a face on his stomach : 

o o 


Rd/)ndyana, IV. ^ 

According to the epic he is all trunk and no body or head, the trunk itself combining the 
face. It is indeed very difficult to picture to one’s mind a fantastic figure lilce this and 
surely any sculpture, if available, should aid in understanding such a form. Lucidly, 
there are numerous representations of the kabandha type right from the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and the motif, being a very popular one among artists for the sheer 
phantasy of conception, has been found all over the land from one end to the other (fig. 16). 
It has not stopped with its circuit in India but has travelled beyond, and in distant Java, 
where the story of the Rdmdyana is narrated in the exquisite panels of the Siva temple 



at Prambanan, the incident of kabandha gives the demon the same fantastic form with 
the face on the stomach in addition to the one on the shoulders as it occurs in the mainland 
in different places like Amaravati, Ghantasala, Ajanta and Sarnath m the case of some 
dwarfs amongst the hosts of Mara attacking Buddha under the bodhi tree, and as in the 
early IVestern Chalukyan caves of BadamI or the car\dng of Arjuna’s penance at Mahabah- 
puram. In these last two, as in even Chola temples of somewhat later date, it occurs in 
the case of Sivaganas marked by a quaintness all their own m which this fantastic re- 
presentation of the face on the stomach comes in most appropriately handy as sculptural 
motif. The influence, quite profound, of a single fine of Valmiki for centuries all over the 
land and beyond it, and the significance of the motif occm-ring in great distances of tune 
and place all over and also requiring to be properly understood only by resorting to tlus 
single fine of tlic Rdmdyana is eAodent only by the study of tliiii motif itself. 


1 ‘ Kabandha with face on stomach.’ 
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XXXI. PADaiANABHA 

In the verse : 

Wi II 

Ragliu., XIII. 6^ 

Kalidasa describes the Padmanabha aspect of Vishnu, as Xarayana sleeping on the 
serpent-couch on the still waters of the primeval ocean. The lotus issuing from the eddy 
of the navel of the vast blue expanse of Narayana’s form, comparable only to the vast 
expanse of the blue ocean, can best be understood by recalling Sankaracharya’s verse : 

I 

V ishnupddddiJcemntastuti, 25, ^ 

where this simile is beautifully dealt with. And there are many sculptural representations 
of this aspect. But the earliest representation of the lotus issuing from human navel is 
to be seen in sculpture before the Christian era. Long and meandering lotus-stalks 
issuing from the mouth and navel of Yakshas may be seen in sculpture from Sanchi and 
Amaravati, and even in Gupta carvings the motif occurs (pi. XX, 67). To understand 
properly the significance of the essential nature of the lotus as born and growing in water, 
we should take into account : Vishnu as Narayana of the nature of rasa, water and 
juice, which is the sustainer of life and the first among the elements to come into being ; 
the close association of Yakshas with the great gods of the Hindu pantheon in the early 
centuries when Yaksha worship was greatly in vogue all over the land and their even being 
called Yaksha sometimes as in the Upanishad ; the association of Yaksha with water, as 
in the yalcshaprasna incident of the Malidhhdrata ; the close association of Yakshas with 
treasures, all of which are connected with Avater hi some form or the other, the lotus, 
the conch, the tortoise, the moZ:ara-fish and so forth being all aquatic ; and Yakshas 
being sustamers of life by food and water, an aspect represented in the Yakshi carry- 
ing a platter of food and pitcher of water from Mathura and from Amaravati, — all 
of which are pointers to the significance of the lotus issuing from tlie mouth or 
navel of the Yaksha. Sometimes this lotus-stalk is a thick juicy fragrant flower 
garland either carried or pulled out of a Yaksha’s mouth or the mouth of a crocodile, 
one of the nidhis and the garland which sometimes appears decorated ivitli rows of coins 
then becomes very significant as the Yakshas and the nidliis are guardians of wealth as 
well. This aspect of the aquatic association of the Yakshas has been elaborately dealt 
with by Dr. Coomaraswamy in his admirable book YaJisJias. The issuing of the unending 
meandering creeper or lotus, suggesting life in its diverse aspects, is also significant in its 

' ‘ The Lord accustomed to slumber after the deluge, sleep.s on this ocean after destroying the worlds, 
praised by the primordial creator seated on the lotus issuing from hi.s navel.’ 

- ‘ May our mind sport freely as a fish in the ocean of Dnmodara’s stomach, filled with the water of a 
flood of eflulgoncc, with bright vhves of dark folds, beautified by the great and picturesque eddy of his deep 
navel, and rich with the glow of the great oceanic fire in the form of the (navel) lotus for the god with golden 
navel (f.r. Brahm.a)’ 
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association with the visvari(2')(^ aspect of Yishiiu of which the different forms issuing from 
liis face, etc., are presented in the Bhagavadgitd in tlie darsana given by the Lord to Arjuna 
or in the pictui’e of the universe presented to his mother Yasoda by opening his mouth 
wide to assure her he was not eating mud as reported by Balarama, narrated in the 
Bliagavata and VisJnmjnirdna. 

XXXII. KAJIALASANA 

The lotus as a seat with a huge stalk as its support is one of the most favourite themes 
in literature, and many deities are represented on or associated with the lotus serving as 
the seat ; Brahma is seated on the lotus from the navel of Vishnu, Sarasvati is iveta- 
padindsaiid, seated on white lotus, and Lakshml has her seat on a red lotus and the lotus- 
pond is her home. There is practically no deity in India not represented on a lotus-seat. 
The whole world is conceived as a huge lotus, of whieh the foot of Hari in his Trivikrama 
form is the supporting staUc as given in one of the invocatory verses of the Pathari inscrip- 
tion of Parabala. 

Ejngraphia Indica, IX, p. 252^ 

which closely follows sunilar idea in the openiirg verse of the Basahumdracharita : 

In the grand concept of the Sravasti miracle, one of the most conspicuous scenes from 
Buddha's life often represented in sculpture, the magnificence of this lotus concept is 
portrayed vmdly by depicting the central figure of Buddha as a huge one on a huge lotus, 
the staUr of which is shaken feebly by Nagarajas shown on either side of it in dimrmutive 
proportions to suggest that it extends to the ends of Patala or Easatala, apart from 
numerous other lotuses with Buddhas seated or standing on each one of them to suggest 
his simultaneous multiform. 

XXXIII. CHARAXAKAJtfALA 

The feet of gods and goddesses and malidpuruslias as fit objects of worship are often 
repTesented m sculptme by means of foot-impressions. These are often referred to in 

literature in verses hke ; 

c4)cKi 

trclzn': II 

Megha., I. 55,® 

■* ‘ Prosperous is the foot of Hari, the pillar of the mansion of the three -worlds, the bridge over the sky- 
ocean the fire consuming sins, beautiful like the stalk of the lotus composed of the universal globe .’ 

2 ‘ Mav the foot of Trivikrama render you good, the foot that is the handle of the umbrella of the universe, 
talk of the lotus-residence of Brahma, the mast of the earth-ship, the staff of the flowing celestial stream- 

•u K TiPT the axle of the wheel of luminous objects, the pillar of -vdctory of the three worlds, the mace of 

£uXn to the enemies of the gods.’ _ 

3 ' You may tlien approacli and bo'W' to tlie clearly marked foot-prints of half-moon crested Siva, always 
worshipped with flowers by Siddhas 

36 PGA. 
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jiiifl : 




Megha., I. 12^ 


of Kalidasa, and tlie verse from the GdtMsaptasati describing tlie adoration of Buddha’s 
feet by monks. There is no better representation of tliis devout worship of the feet than 
that from the Amaravati rail. Whether of Buddha or of Siva or of Vishnu, the feet as 


snob of these great personalities have been such great objects of veneration that the word 
pada is used as suffix when respectful mention is intended, as for instance bhagavatpdda, 
Sri-Sankaracharyapada, Gaudapada ; even when fun is meant, as in the farce Latakame- 
laka-praliasma, the announcement of the entry of a fussy fool of a scholar is made by 
referring to him as Kukkutamisrapada. The feet have always been objects of comparison 
with the lotus for the softness and red glow and have often been referred to as cliaranaka- 
mala ; and even when the muid of a devotee is compared to a bee its restmg place is 
ultimately the lotus-feet of the Lord, even as in the verse of Udayana in his Kusimdnjali : 

Nydyakusiimdiijali, I. 1.^ 


It is the Padaravindasataka of Miika’s Panchasatl that pays the highest tribute to this 
lotus-feet aspect in literature and probably in art there is nothing better than the painting 
representing the feet of Buddha on lotus at Ajanta, the toes being tenderly fashioned 



Fig. 17. Feet on lotus — Gupta-Vukataka, ,5tii century A.D., Ajantii, 

H 3 ’dcrabad, Deccan, {after Nandalal Bose) 

like the delicate petals of a lotus (fig. 17). The lines composing this arc very delicate, 
and the composition of feet on lotus, the ^ipamdna and npameya so cleverly represented 
together, with the delicacy of both brought out so well, is the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of the Yakataka painter in the best period of Gupta ait at Ajanta. 

XXXIV. OTITEB LOTUS-l\IOTIFS 

The lotus has been conceived in difleront forms as a motif or theme in sculpture as 
in literature. It has been a perennial source of inspiration to the poet as well as the artist. 
'I’he petals, the fiiament.s, the seed-vessel, the stalk with the bee hovering on it, its colour, 

’ ‘ .Mnrkccl on tlic slopes bv tbo footprints of Eiiulnip.-iti, ndorable to men. ' 

® ‘ Wny this uniblcrnisbcd handful of flower.s of reasoning placed at the pair of foci of l5a gladden my heart 
fluttering like a bee 
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fr.ijrnini'c iuul .ur ull an iu'^niMtinu. Tin' Inlii:; in a ,^i:ijr!;i'rin" varlaiy of 

tinn nf pi'tal'; ia'an in-’i! in tin' int’.ia.Hinn-jiattnnn^ of all llic ourly rail'! of sfujmfi in 
iiV’A :.n',on!; tlaT<' i- i.o'hini! ‘jrit t-.>n I'l-a.l tin- Aniaravali lot ns-iiifdallioiiH for 
n’r.o'n ;uvl vari- 'y. In "In' iVyloni"'- niooin.tonf door-hO-jiy. ns from Annra(llin]iur/i, 

it i-' i!,-' tad ■ aral tlaoj irn-;noit ion <>r tin- n*' nniryiiio lot u.''-.>lfilks in llu'ir bcnlcH 

or A nn'.riiiurir.u ioi tn tal';: that hoii’lil-'ii tln’ oltium of tlii- nobh' motif. 'I'lic lotus as a 
y-.sr'i. h.; - a.tt ituinito a \'.’b.ii.- .•-•li*’- of |H-tai< arr.'.Uf.'fd in an upward 

;u\d (lov. uv..ir.i jow mo-t l ".uiTif!illy, .-om'-tim'- isi n.tlmal f.odiion iind in ronvantional 
torm. Ua m.atj*'' ''a i A" bn** ot K.ilid.*. *1 t 

••iM.'-'ol (ft 1 




•S'ot'-i 






Mt vfCori'if-.T'i'T It 


tvn.- <.f bah' wliiob u-indly o- >'ms in t'Jupt, 


h^<u/l,u., l\. rd 

I'nijum'i* '•labor.itoly v.-orked 


in tho tt'.o-t ph-a. ui;! m.in>.!<*r vAth lo'ti -p* *,d • ajr.insr.-d in a vitv natur.d fa*:liion (pi. XX, 
r-S). 1 If loti) Of. ur • .'i- a. ••'■ntr.d I '-ilim.! p.‘.1t'-ni in tin- na/nr^fy>';.s', a.s for o.vainph* in tho 
Ajb,'? !'<};>: fioJu thf t'-mnh- in ti:*- \".-l!'*r<' bat. It i^ only :m <'labor.iln anrl stylized 
ri tc*- ••;it.'.tso:> tif lotu- v.it'i ii . niuii>*:ot! . prt.d - that v.t* Iind in tin' ocilirio of 'rcjah{)rda’.s 
tojnt'h- n* l>i]v..'jr.o Mount .Mm. hi .\j.iU!.'i tb'' motif of tin* iotin. has been utilized in all 
po.-ibh* Vws%‘.*. * one tine - 1 nnuiim’. v.bo!*' hmeth of p.m**! bonier in meandering creejn'r 
fa-bs!.!!, tb'* bud-, th,- :l'>w. in bloom e.U'l the* lot U'.-ie.iv<-‘ and the f talk's arranged in n 
veTV pita-'ing f.ndiion. 

XXXV. Vri’AS AXl) IIOKSKS 

Tin: fn'fyvr or tie- .•'.aeritifir.l po t i- a >y:id>o] and point., to a plaee of .saeriricc. The 

origiind po-t for the- .* letiti* 'ea' e.lway.- naei*- of w<.od. Sueli a //''p'/, a very early one 
with an in-erititiou .*.e(iV!>i'nt!y d.im.i'.n'l br .-lu*'* of the fi.igile nature <»f the mtiteriul 
comjio.AnL’ it, ’•'-e- four.d :one* y.'.ir -- .igo aiel I’li-' u.- "*1. Simiku- ytljms of.sionii have also 
be.'U found in .^blthm.'s .uei ;>:* ■ ivtd in tie- .Mn-.-um. The-.* are nient.ionod by 

Krdidasa in the. v.-r.a- ; 

!:Tfmj::^TiqYnTMT-TtTlfrirr; p 

I(af//iu., I. 44." 

v.hore. he refers t<i villages gifieri by King Dilip.i to saerifieial ju-ie-sts with i/fipas .signifying 
them iis stieh. These yupiis <i{ wood are meiilioned aKo a.s established by Kartavlryarjima 
in the eigble-'n tlvlpns : 

m V‘ i ’'.T jTtrnFr ^fr be a uTf^-jfl-q-: II 

A^I. .^8.^ 


» • Pielmri (Lnl.-.'iini), with Iht loni.s-iiiiihr.'ll.i beautiful to Ix'liokl lihu the orb of her linlo, hcrjclf, though 
invi.^ihlyi waited on him d.'terminod for iiniierial .sovereignty .' 

5‘Eeceiving the never-failing henedielion after weleomo, offerings from tlio aacnTicicm iu the villagcB 
gifted away by hiiii and marked out by their yiljm posts .' 

’ ‘ There tvaa a well-knov.-n reer (nam<*d) Kartavlrya wlio <'ng.iged Iiia thous.and arms on the battlefield, 
planted Bacrificial poHt;},in the eighO'cn islands and bore the epithet of a fiovereignin a manner uncommon to 

others 


18a 
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These yujias of ^vood were replaced later on by stone replicas as permanent records, which 
correspond to copies of a permanent nature in metal of records on bMrjapatra that copper- 
plate grants are. The yupas found in Kutei in Borneo mention the name of IMulavarman, 
a king of the fourth-fifth century A.D., who performed many sacrifices includiug bahu- 
suvarna and others. The script is in an early South Indian variety and is closely allied 
to the Vehgi and PaUava script of the period. A glorious picture of sacrificial zeal is 
^presented here, and the description of the gifts in the sacred place of Vaprakesvara vies 
with those made by Satakarni as recorded in a cave iuscription at Nanaghat in Western 
India. The yupa iuscriptions both in and outside India, specially the ones from Borneo, 
are elegant from the literary point of view, important from the historical, and interesting 
from the archaeological. 

The great zeal for wuiniug heaven by good deeds among which sacrifices were 
prominent is evident both from literature wheib asvcmiedkas and rajasuya-ydgas frequently 
occur among the exploits of kings and emperors and inscriptions where ten aivamedhas or 
dasdsvamedha, rdjasuya, shodasi, atirdira and other sacrifices performed by royal ancestors 
of donor kings are mentioned, and also from archaeological remains that prove all that is 
contained in literature. The aimmedlia coins of the Satavahanas (pi. XXIV, 84) and of 
>Samudragupta (pi. XXIV, 85) are very interesting from this point of view. The figures 
given on the coins are the horse and the yupa. The legend on the Gupta coins mentions 
the conquest of heaven by meritorious deeds. The horse being the most important 
anga or limb of the sacrifice even as described by Kalidasa : 

Eaglm., III. 46 ^ 

is appropriately presented on the coins uuth significance. The horse and its importance 
is also evident from the figm-es of the animal in stone almost life-size discovered and 
preserved in the Luclmow Museum (jil. XXI, 69). These are commemorative figures iu 
stone of the horses in flesh and blood proclaiming to the Avorld, Iflce the stone replicas of 
the wooden yupas, the aivamedha sacrifices performed by mighty Icings, as symbols of 
these great ceremonial events. The recent important discovery of an a^vamcdlia site near 
Kalsi by Mr. T. N. Kamachandran revealing numerous iuscjibed brides from the chayanas 
opens up new delightful vistas of study in this field. 

XXXVI. VIEAKKAL 

In many parts of India there are found stone-slabs set up ndth panels arranged one 
above the other all showing the exploits of a hero, his heroic fight, his death and attain- 
ment of the heaven of heroes, vtrasvarga, where he is led by celestial damsels awaiting him 
for the purpose (pi. XXI, 70) and his creed, which is indicated by the favourite deity to 
whose wor.dnp he is accubtomed, being shown in the topmost panel with himself in an 
attitude of adoration, the sun and moon above indicating that his fame and his memorial 
would last for the duration of these planets. To underfctand this type of memorial stone 
or v'lrahl-al, ns it is called, we have only to turn to Sanskrit literature. In the Eughu- 
varnin, in the description of the battle between Aja and the other princes that attended the 
svayamvata of Indumati, the death of warrior^ on ihc battle-field and the ascent to the 

* ‘ ThorcFore Oh Italra ! ph'.i-o rch-a'-'' tliis her-*, Ihe jriott i,nti.il thing in thii'great saurifirc .' 
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licavcii of heroes in the companj'^ of celestial nymphs arc given : 

Raghu.. VII. .51.^ 


XXXVII. SATIKKAL 


Closely allied to the vlrakJcal is the satiH-al or masliJeal or mahdsaiilcal to commemorate 
a mahdsaCi, a v'oman who, out of her utter despair, an extreme affection, and a high sense 
of wifehood, immolated herself on the funeral ])3'rc of her husband. There are many 
such memorials with or without inscription like the vlraJchils. These satikicals (pi. XXI, 
71) .show a woman's hand raised aloft to show clearly the bangles which suggest her vdfe- 
hood (f.c., that her luisband is living). It cannot be said that the satJ was an mriversal 
custom in India, as there are instances of devoted wives following their husbands on the 
funeral pyre and also staj'ing behind to look after the progen3^ Of the two wives of 
Panqlu, one ascended the funeral p3'rc and the otlici- remained behind. In the famous 
context, of the queen of Prablulkaravardhana preparing to follow her lord on the funeral 
p3Te Bana puts through the voice of the 3‘oimg prince Ilarshavardhana a strong plea 
against satl, while the queen herself i)owcrfull3' pleads for it. In the mediaeval period 
the jaivliar in Eajputana .shows sati at its peak. It is whole battalions of Rajput women 
that stuck their ffj]gcr-i)rints on sandal-paste and chccrfull3’’ proceeded decked in their best 
to meet the flamuig fire and get consumed as checrfull3’’ as they approached their lords in 
the cool hours of their bridal da3'. The hand was the most important symbol of this 
auspiciousness as the jnshlapancJidngida, the mark of the palms in colom’ed sandal paste, 
was a special privilege of the women with husbands living for decorating the walls and 
almost every household object on auspicious occasions : 


and 


fWH k-\ q tl 'i'i PhI I 

' ) CN >0 'O ^ 

Ilarsliacharita, IV, p. 142 ^ 


o 


IlarsJiacharita, II, p. 57.^ 


The literary description of pishiapancMngula as we find in Sana’s Harsliacliarita and 
Kadamhan is found commented on by sculptrrres as we find the same graphically presented 
in a carving frorri Bharhut (pi. XXIII, 76). The suspicious nature of the bangles worn 
by women signif3dng their wifehood is evident from the line from the Gdthdsaptasatl which 


^ ‘ Another with head cut by the sword of his foe and immediately becoming the lord of a celestial vehicle 
with a divine nymph clinging to his left saw his headless trunk dancing on the battlefield.’ 

- ‘ With all household articles like mortar, pestle and stone slab being decorated with (auspicious) powder 
marks of the five fingers.’ 

= ‘ At the auspicious moment he bowed to the family deities even as he observed, the filled pitcher placed 
on the ground of the shed smeared with green cowdung, with its neck encircled by a garland of white flowers, 
white with the (auspicious) powder mark of the five fingers, with fresh mango leaves stuck in its mouth.’ 


MN'.sKHir LiTi;r..vjiir.i; A^•h ap.t- M innoj-.s or jxoiam cui.toiij: 


fiilU thi'iii (ivi'lhiirulnhliivti-vitlawt : 

oiijf '^F'fr T-if i 

p-tr-nMrFitq-M'T r-rn mm-'H: ij 

(inthnsapt'tisnrt, VI. 

^\ licit \vc .‘'ttidy ihc'-'f/i/./.i’i? in the; litinaiy c‘>ii{<‘Nl niif! tiicFn t.sml the .nij^niricuiicc 
of till’ Inuis'Jci :-!i;nifyin'; tic if ?!uo- tin itHi* il hv v. itlttv, hoo i. we enn tln(lcr.■^t^lnfl wliv 
tile iou’.ttiu oi lie* i- c|io in tor i.jtie ••ut.itinn, ’fhe !iu" oi ICaliflA'a put llirotiph 

the luoiith oj Sit.i, whidi i vriy .m*! \oi.'ei the inuietiil it;e!iie' i of Indian Wfunan- 

hood ;-li tetsdesly .itt,5e!|cd iifld )*,•.} tri the it(| li.Oid C 

Tf;: -1^; tt-pTr-Tf^-T t 

v-j'i d'U n '-•r'T-rF"FLf-r yid-T 'Ml -r n fen'm: it 

/.Vp//ui.. XIV. (50= 

iiiitl th*' iteuer.d idea ot leitnion in in.t\-u .ocl .“.n .th ohite eoti'-! *,ney jp* fathered in iho 


'trl 'irf.r'PnT-i • r(j: 

■|7^nT'in^'*"edMi 'T-75 I 

nMieiMldT ("'-M T. 

"fl'TtnM'^FJrr qM-iM'-rf.r?7 7rrT i\ 

/Viit., VIII. lirr 

nl'O i!Iu'’tr.’.ted in tlie .‘(t.O'O/a.d moui tie- loptno.t pane! of which ,MMiietinie< fthow.',' the 
reunion of the hui-hanfl e.nd wife, and liii' union i; a aired tor nil lim** ^o that the sn(i 
Ini'i that hu*-hanil alone .p. !ier,‘< for .-r and ever. Tide- \ - -ue*re<?ed. u>i in the Vlmkhil, 
by ^ho\vin|r the .am and inoon <.n toji uhieh i< only nnotlier w.iy (>f putting itrhiuuhdrhi 
which i'l netually even e.vpre ed in in eriptioiv-. When the ni'-morial stoii'N are in.serihed 
mention i-; made of tie’ n.fuie of tin* '.I'l, the phtee and tlaio and oeea-iion for tlie immola- 
tion. A salihint, imw pre eived in tie- Mndi.e. .tltiMaim, i- linteii in the Kith (•(■ntury anil 
come< from nenr llampi, wii-'re. after the h.ittle of 'i'.iiihnta, tiiere was occasion for many 
such instance.s. 


X X X V 1 1 T . n 1 AT I M A-t : 1 J 1 1 1 A 

Jlatlmra i.s the fmdspot. of .come of ilic hes{ jmrtrait-ieulpture.s unciirt-hed in India, 
And being Ktishan tlayv are .cnliieient ly early. It was btdieved i^ome time ago that the 
Patma Yalc.shas were portrait-statue.s repro.cent ing very early Icings of pre-iMauryan date, 
but subsequently seliohir.s bave come round to an opinion tluit accepts them tis Yakslia 
figure.s like Mnnibhadra Ytdesha of Pawfiya. the workmanship of the fig'ure pointing to the 
3rd century B. C.. the inscription on the .scarf being in letter.s of about the 1st centur}^ 

^ ‘ Restoring to it.s pliiep the (nuspieioiis) iKinglc sicnifying wifeliood even us it slipped down again and 
again.’ 

• ‘ I almll after childbirth trj- to do penance with my gaze fixed on the .snn .so tliat again in a future birth 
yon yourself will be my Ini^band and there will be no separation.' 

“ ‘ By abandonintr bis body in the hj)ot rendered .sacred by the eonfiuence of the daughter of Jahnu (i.r., 
Gaugu) and Sarayfi he acain came to be counted anion" the ceie.stials ; and reunited with hi, beloved oxo(.-ed- 
ingly more beautiful than before he again enjoyed (with her) in sportive mansions in the interior of the celestial 
garden.’ 
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A.D. Unfortunately tlie portrait-statues in relief in tlic Nanaglnit cave in Western India 
are nearly completely obliterated, lea^•ing only the inscriptions in the form of labels giving 
their names. A whole gallery of successive kings ]-es])onsible for the building up of the 
temple in successive stages is found at Rame.svarani, at ]\Iadurai and other places. The 
portrait-statues of Tirumala Nayak of Madurai, the famous bronzes representing Krishna- 
dcvaraya and his queens, king Achjmtaraya’s bronze-portrait, the portrait-statue of Vishnu- 
varddhana Hoysaja from Ila]cbld, that of Rajaraja from Tanjore and Kauchipuram, por- 
traits of three genera.tions of kings Sihdiavishnu, JIahcndravarman and Narasimhavarman 
from j\Iahabalipuram, the ])ortrait in relief of king Gandaraditya set up by his sorrowing 
queen Sembianmadevi, the grand aunt of Rajaraja, am some of the well-known ones in 
India. But the Kushan portraits are by far the most famous of these. The headless statue 
of Kamshka is one of the greatest acquisitions of the Museum at Jlathura. Statues of 
Wema Kadphises and some other subsequent kings make up a regular family-series for three 
generations. Probably there was a devakuJa for housing these portrait-statues. In the 
Prafimdndtaka of Bhasa wo get a detailed description of a similar ancestral chvakula for 
enshrining such portrait-statues of three gencratioiis of ancestors. Bliarata reaches Ayodliya 
and at the outskirts enters a dcmhula, where, after some talk with the priest, who forbids 
him from bowing to the statues under the misapprehension that they represent deities as 
they were portraits of Icings, he discovers that the}’- represent liis own ancestors including 
the latest addition— -that of his own father Dasaratha. Kalidfisa refers to this kind of 
dcmhula as balimannihefa, where liaina sees the portrait of his father, aU that is left of 
him, after his return to Ayodliya from the forest : 

1 

Raghu., XIV. 15.^ 

Such portrait-representations arc technically called mldhachitra and the drama of Raja- 
sekhara styled the V'iddha^dlabJtanjihl is based on a plot centering on a portrait statue of 
a princess. The viddha type of portrait is mentioned among the types of jjictures and 
sculptmes in the Abhilashitdnihachintdmani of Somesvara : 

C -v 

The term also occiu’s generally in literature in this sense : 

€\ 4 1 '^ < 1 dp : 

Tilalcamanjarl, p. 133.® 

Literature abounds in references to such portrait pictures and sculptures. They were 
used also for bringing together lovers and there are several stories in the Katlidsaritsdgara 
of marriages of princes and noblemen arranged Avith famous beauties of the day by exchange 

^ ‘ He entered -witli tears in Ms eyes tlie memorial palace of his father of -whom all that remained now 
was only a portrait.’ 

* ‘ Wise men like Vi^vakarma and others consider that a portrait picture {viddha) which is drawn with the 
likeness so perfect as to resemble the reflection in the mirror. If it is drawn at random and there is only 
the general form portrayed (without perfect likeness) it is known as aviddha.’ 

3 ‘ With his portrait picture painted on boards fetched every day by princesses from distant islands," 
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of tlicir paintings curried liithcr and tliitlier liy land or .se;i. Sculptural versions of pre- 
sentation of pictaircs of liolh ])rincc,s and jirinccsscs illustrating a Jataka story at Bara- 
Inidnr (pi. yiXY, 89 and 90) ri'inijul n.s strongly of .similar arrangement by ministers to 
procure suitable consods for a jiriucc as described in Kfdidasa’s ver.se: 

mifjjiu., xviii. 53.1 

This pleasant tliemc finds expro'^sion even in later e.xnnpdo.s, a.s for instance in the Mughal 
painting (pi. XXV, 91) where a ])rince hold.s a painted picture of his beloved to amuse him- 
self in her separation. 

And it is this literary reference tliat heljis us to umler.dand the portrait-statues of an- 
cient India in their proper jier.sjjoet ive. Th- remark that Tejahpfda cried when he .saw the 
portrait of his mother carv('d of wood need not surprise us if we have no misapjirehension 
about the ability of ancient Indian artists in port rail -work as even in such a late and dege- 
nerate period as the ])o.st-Vijayanagara period ; the numerous jiortrait-ligures of Tiriimala 
Xaj'ak of Jladurai (pi. XX] I, 7.3) tally perfectly and arouse our admiration for the meti- 
culous working of details which makes the likeness .so p(>rfect. MJicther in stone or in 
ivory this likeness is maintained. Tlie meie discovery of the portrait-statues would not 
have presented them so clearly for our comprehension in their proper perspective but 
for these literary gleanings bearing on llicm .‘uid tlieir liabitat. 


xxxrx. cijrrBASALA 

Today we consider the Ajanta and Bagh caves as regular art-galleries for our eyes 
to feast on ; and we have separate art-galleric.s for introducing in proper form master- 
pieces of art to the public and educate them in proper appi-eciation of works of art. Such 
galleries, both jirivate and public, besides royal art galleries in the palace, are well- 
knovm in ancient India, and literature, both technical and general, presents a glorious 
picture of the cMiraSdJu as it is called. As I have devoted a whole paper and discussed 
at some length the cliilraMus or art-galleries," it is enough if I briefly touch here on some 
important aspects from the purely archaeological point of view. The Rdmmjana mentions 
the chitraidld in the palace of Ern\ana : 

eRTmfrr'T ^ I 

Rdmdyana, V. 6. 36 and 38.^ 

An aniali'puracMtraMilcd is beautifully described in the Uitarardmacharita of Bhava- 
bhuti, where in the palace Baraa shows to Sita painted scenes from their ovm lives. In 

^ ‘ Princesses more bcfiutiM tlian tlieir portraits presented by female messengers were secured by the 
ministers who desired excellent progeny for that (royal’) youth to whom they wedded thetn superseding his 
already wedded consorts, Koyal Prosperity and Barth ’ 

^ ' See Bibliography, Sivaramamurti 3.’ 

“ ‘ He saw in the palace of Havana 1he soveieigc of the Eakshasas. , . .picturesque fern houses and 
picture galleries.’ 
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svastiha, mn'atohJwdra and so on with its tlilTereni parts consisting of lialls witii tlie main 
■mdus or galiorios, tiu; verandahs, tlie doorways botli imjiortant and minor, staircase, drink- 
ing liall and largo scats, a number of ihein for visitors. A large mirror and jdoasing 
artificial chandeliers to iiliimino the hall are also mentioned. Of the typi-s of cliilraMas 
there is mention of the general ones for the. public in the heart of the city, those of the 
palace and the harem ; 

i i itr; 5rT^'jrferf%ffrq'rsrc=T 

Tilakamnnjan, p. 24^ 

and even moving c]iilra.<fd(is and small ones specially for the bed-room : 

TiluJcamciiijarl, p. 24G.“ 

It is interesting to note that Trivikrama JIhatfn was aware of travelling or itinerant chitra- 
Mlas : 

NnVu'hnm'pil, p. in.o,'* 

The Naislindhlyncharita gives a picture of the theme.s dealt with in the ,<(njanaclniro Haiti : 

if r<4 njrcrrfTjt'T^T ^ 

F r< I H d i It II 

tpr^f fvrfm II 

NnisnlidhlyacJiarila , XVIII. 20 and 21.*' 

The temple, which was a veritable cliilraHdhl, was similarly decorated, and to imdenstand 
the verses of Sri Ilarsha quoted above wc have only to sec some of the themc-s in temples 
as at Pattadakal, where labelled scenes of Indra’s approaches to Ahalyfi arc carved (pi. 
XXII, 74). From the Nalaclianvpfi wc gather that tlie saraf season or the autumn is the 
time when cliilraMlas were most frequented. The KCidamhari gives a variety of themes 
represented in the pictures of the cJnlramld. One of the chitraMlds mentioned in literature 
in the Htrasanhhdgya is a historical one that still survives at Fatehpur Sikri. It is a 16th 
century picture hall in the palace of AJebar, where the emperor received his distinguished 
guests and where the Jain monk HTrasiiri was welcomed by the great IMughul ; 

JlnaHauhlidgya, XIX.^ 

‘ ‘ Having climbed up tbo palace of the harem she sat on the platform in the courtyard of the picture 
gallery attached to it.’ 

* ‘ Entering the picture gallery of the sleeping apartment in the company of Bandhusnndarl.’ 

* ‘ Appearing beautiful like the moving city of tlie celestials with itinerant picture galleries with mechanical 
movement (on wheels).’ 

* ‘ Where there were drawn in all their sequence of narration on the painted walls, stories from the epics 
of Cupid who laughed at the great boldness of the lotus-born Brahma desirous of enjoying his own daughter ; 
on the walls was carved as a triumphal drum-beilt as it were that rashness in sporting with others ’ wives of 
Indra, the lord of celestials who loved the spouse of (sage) Gautama.’ 

‘ The earthly luminary (the emperor) spoke this to the moon-like sage “ Oh venerable one ! Please purify 
(by your presence) my picture callory 
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If today most of the chitra^alas arc lost, we yet have literature to supplement our know- 
ledge by this graphic description. Ajanta, Bagh, the walls of the perambulatory passage 
aroxmd the central cell of the Brihadlsvara temple at Tanjore arc to be studied only in this 
context. 


XL. FOLK-ART 

Elements of folk-art which have had an abiding influence on the life and aesthetic 
appeal of people through the many centuries and millennia are as well understood by 
means of surviving ancient and living modern examples as also by all that we learn of them 
from literature. 


i. Terracottas 


Terracottas representing the j\Iothcr Goddess and liuman and animal figurines are 
fomid from the most ancient dcptlis in excavations. We know that different animals show- 
ing a wide range of choice have been found at Jlohenjo-daro and throw great light on 
the capacity of the early Indian sculptor or modeller of cla3^ Similar terracottas of a later 
date but earlier than the Christian era, .showing the same immense popularity of these 
subjects as in the time of i\Iohenjo-daro civilization, come from Bhita, KausambI, Sra- 
vastT, Eanmagar, Rajghat and so forth. The purpose £)f these terracottas are manifold. 
It was for various ceremonies that terracottas were specially used though their interest 
was more among juvenile folk. Even today toys arc among the presents that accompany 
the bride to her husband’s home. Such use and the preparation of the toys for the purpose 
is graphically described by Bana in the context of the marriage of princess RajyasrI in 
the Harshacharita : 


Ilarshacharila, IV, p. 142.^ 

The picturesque description of terracotta figurines prepared and colom’ed is supported by 
the passage from the Sakunlala which speaks of the colour on the toy peacock : 

BTFr: — l) ^ ^ I ^ FF FRTT l) 

i (^, 

TTKRTFlxraF 'mRr 1 ) 

C C\ ! 

Sdkimtala, VII.® 


The bright gay colours which are absent in the terracottas recovered from excavation 
should only be imagined by the lielp of texts and modern representatives of this ancient 
industry. The potter still retains a very dexterous liand at this land of work all over the 


^ ‘ Auspicious pictures were being painted by a band of clever artists, terracotta figurines of fisb, tortoise, 
crocodile, cocoanut and areca palms and plantain trees being prepared by a host of modellers.’ 

- ‘ Female ascetic — Oh Sarvadama, please see the beauty of the bird {sahmtalavaiiya). 

Boy — (Looking around) where is my mother (meaning Sakuntalri). 

Both — The boy so fond of his mother is misled by the similarity of the terra. 

The second lady — Child ! You are asked to see the beauty of the clay figurine of a peacock.’ 

Ua 
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land, specially in Bengal, I)ut the history of the traditions sliould be traced to hoayv anti- 
qnily. In this connection it may be remembered that the popularity of tlic terracotta 
v.'ork is imderstood by sucli instances as Satyavan who is called Ciutrasva in the Maha- 
hhlrntn on account of Ins ])assio)i for preparing clay figurines of the horse and the story 
of Srilivrihana, the rival of Yikramaditya, who prejrared a whole army of clay horses and 
elephants. I'lie custom of preparing such figurines for religious purposes .still siirvive.s, 
and we have in South India battalions of horses and elephants all made of clay ns votive 
offerings in the vicinity of temjjles of Aiyanfir, or crawling baby in tens and hundreds 
ofiV^red to Santanagopala in tlie temple of Krishna at Mannargudi. There are similar 
votive oficrings of figurines of clay in other parts of India. Tlie yin'lyahrhnturlhl in 
Jlaharashtra is an occasion for the fine.st expression of the artistic view of the nation in 
the preparation of the form of the remover of obstacles conceived as elephant-headed 
Gajanana. The Sarasvatl plju and Diirga pujd in Bengal, when magnificent images of 
the deity are produced by the potters, with whom the art is a great living tradition, is an 
event whicii no one who has once seen can ever fail to recall as one of the most pleasant 
memories in one’s exjjericnce. 


ii. Ya^iapatas, etc. 

The folk-element of painting is also most interesting study. The description in the, 
MahuhliCtralu of the worship of Yakshi Jara painted on the wall by the great royal iiou.se 
at Bajagilha is even today seen in the survivals of worship of deities delineated on the 
wall in conventionalized fiishion for Lakslnnl puja and Vata-Savitrl p/7j»V7 in South India, 
the Bitala pf/jd and >\ranasri pf/Jd in Bengal and in numerous pictures or patas carried as 
momentoes by ])i1grims visitiug sacred shrines like Purl, Bumesvaram, Dvriraka, i^ri- 
rahgam and so foitli. I’he yamapatas or scenes of puni.dmient in hell and reward for 
meritorious deed's in lieaven so common in ancient India and so frequently referred to in 
literature still survive all over the land, and even in distant Java the yrnwipala is a favourite 
entertainment for children. The Harshacliarita gives by far the most realistic and })i(:- 
turesque de.-cript.ion of the picture-.showman moving about in the streets of the city 
with crowds of children about, him eager to see these pictures : 


-i yt'^TFiT'T r-firnfir Tt’ gyrf rF^TTfyqTrfiirf 

Jlar.<;]tftrliftrif<!, p, 

Tie* .Madras Mu •■•um has a j)ainting of the late Deceatii seliooi from near Cufldapah 
s Ijov-hiU f'ciie: of luI! aud hc.iV'>n with detaih'd de.a-nption in tli.- form of labels in 'rebum 
for < .’ifh liffh' (pi. XXni. To). This js /me rtf tlii- lute repr*' ■entaf iv'- ; of the atscierif 

fl-mur, (in. Purine ‘>unpb- f*".tivnl-‘ in ,'^(»iitb India tie r,* are .ahvay^ pii:t me-- !ii>v.nun 
v/iio rarrv *■ ic. ore* form or fC.her for the amU'-'-mfUt of el)iIdr>'U ar’ei Jie-ir onn 

^ y i * 

UvjSi.e 
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iii. Eangoli, etc. 

The rdngoll or dlpana, holam or muggu as it is known in Bombay, Bengal, Tamilnad 
and Andhra is a pleasing decoration of the groimd with patterns in coloured powders. 
Rd7)goli is only a corruption of rangavalU and is the same as the dhullchiira described in 
the NdmdaMlpa. There are numerous references to rangavalU decoration in literatuie ; 

, Nohcha^npu, p. 117,^ 

and this is one of the most appealing branches of folk-art which still lives with all its tradi- 
tion. In painting and sculpture there are representations of similar patterns. And 
specially auspicious marks like dots and pislitag)anchdngula, marked with the fingers and 
the palm dipped in colour-paste, are an ancient practice not only mentioned by Bana in 
the HarshacJiarita and Kddambarl but also actually shown in sculpture of the earliest date, 
in some scenes from Bharhut. This is still a living practice and probably the significance 
of the representations of pisJitapanchdngula in Bharhut sculpture (pi. XXIII, 76) would 
not be understood but for this reference in literature and the survival of the practice even 
today. The practice of imprinting pishtapaiicMrigiila marks on almost every object was 
so common that even the bull of Siva is described in the Mandasor inscription of Ya^o- 
dharman as so marked by Parvatl : 

<s sa o 

Corpus Inscripiionwn Indicarum III. p. 146.^ 

These pisJitapancMnguhs remind us of another signifieant symbolic marldng on 
the floor, the feet of Chitragupta and of baby Krishna and Yaralakshml from the gate 
to the inner appartments suggesting the coming of- the deity and the welcome accorded. 
Like the mark of the palm, the mark of the feet was also an important factor, and in this 
context we may recall to our mind the immense popularity of the worship of feet, Buddha's, 
Vishnu’s and Siva’s, the last referred to by Kalidasa in the Meghadiita. The practice of 
this painting of foot-marks on the groimd shows its early origin in such representations 
as the mark of foot-prints on the silken cloth held by Sakra to receive the new-born baby 
Buddha in Lumbini grove, a favourite theme in Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda and other 
stiipas of the Krishna valley. 

XLI. SYlilBOLS AND SYMBOLISM 

Symbols and the context in which they are used have great significance. They are 
properly understood only in their proper setting. In archaeology symbols play an im- 
portant part in conveying sense not expressed verbally. They have their place in sculp- 
ture, epigraphy and n um ismatics. In architecture the different types of buildings like 
padma, svastika, sarvatohhadra mentioned in literature and surviving in actual examples 
have their own suggestive value. In inscriptions also the significance of the use of sym- 
bols may be considered. In the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela there is the svas- 

1 ‘ Let the thresholds be decorated with colour patterns of fine pearl solution.’ 

' ‘ May that tall banner of Sulapani (Siva) destroy the might of your enemies, the banner that bears the 
bull marked with the auspicious imprint of the five fingers given by the daughter of the mountain (Parvati).’ 
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tiha and snvatsa given first. This is as much as to say svasti-^n and Ave Icnow that ver- 
bally smsli-srl begins many inscriptions. This symbolic way of putting the same aus- 
picious utterance is peculiarly charming and it is only in the context and the background 
of knoAvledge of the occurrence of the utterance of tliis in other inscriptions that we can 
understand the true significance of the value of the symbols in the position they occur. 
In similar fashion in the case of coins symbols have been used most effectively. To take 
one instance, the glorious spread of fame of a monarch beyond all possible limits is expressed 
by four symbols and this is given on a coin of the Satavahana king Yajha Satakarni 
(pi. XXIV, 86). The four symbols are the mountain with a crescent on top,* the so-called 
Ujjain symbol with the crescent on top, zigzag and a circle of dots. The significance of 
these symbols and the reason for their appearing together are not clear when it is consider- 
ed from the purely numismatic point of view without reference to Sanskrit literature ; 
but AA^hen we turn to this source and study it in the light of a verse from the Raglmvamm 
describing the lame of .Raghu as going beyond the Lokfdoka mountain, crossing the four 
oceans, reaching the abode of the serpents f.e., the nether Avorld and soaring up to heaven : 

iTcf T |1 

BagJm., VI. 77 ^ 

h becomes clear. Here, as according to Icavisamaya, fame is compared to the moon, the 
crescent is introduced on the mountain which stands for the Lokaloka mountain at the 
extreme borders of the earth and the oceans are presented as four Icatdhas or receptacles, 
beyond Avhich the crescent is repeated to show how fame crossed and went beyond the 
oceans. The nether world, the abode of the snakes, is suggested by a zigzag after the 
crooked gait of the reptile. The circle of stars suggests the slcy and the celestial sphere 
.above. Raghu’s fame could not be gauged by any measure and spread everywhere 
white like the moon. This great thought so appealed to the great king Yajiia Satakarni 
that he adopted it and presented it symbolically to suggest his own fame as some decades 
earlier his ancestor Gautanhputra Satakarni had done. This idea AA'^as so appreciated by 
even later sovereigns of the Kshatrapa dynasty that it was continued Avith slight modi- 
fications on their coins as Avell. The obverse of the coin of Yajha Satakarni shoAvs him 
as a youth Avearing Mkapahshas suggesting his valour even when he ascended the throne 
as a youth and acts as a commentary on the line of Kalidasa ; 

Raghu., XI. l.^ 

Another coin of the Satavahana dynasty, that of Gautamiputra Satakarni, shows a 
single strung boAV on it and the legend gives the name of the king (pi. XXIV, 87). In the 
Nasik cave inscription of Ralasiri the loving queen mother has described the great qualities 
and royal splendour of her son Gautamiputra and one of the phrases here used to describe 

1 ‘ His fame ascended mountains, crossed tlie oceans, entered tlie abode of the snakes (Patala), went up 
to heaven and being still expansive was too much to be measured by any standard.’ 

* ‘ (The king) was approached (by Kautika) and requested (to send Rama) even when he was still wear- 
ing side lock.s, as age is of no consideration in the ca.se of the powerful.’ 
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his unrivalled bownuinship is the term, cJcadJianudharasa, the one bowman (fig. 18) which 
is symbolically expressed on the coin. And to understand this it is again a line of Kalidasa ; 

Eaghu., III. 31^ 

that comes to our aid, as it elucidates both the line of the inscription and the symbol on 
the coin. 


OXOj 

Fig. 18. Ehatlhinndharasa, an e])itliot 
Irom Qiioeu Gmitaini Bnlasiri’.s Nfi.sik 
inscription describing lier son Ganta- 
inlpntra Satakarni — Satavfiliana, 2nd 
eenUiry A. D., Nasik, Western India 

There is another coin showing a thunderbolt and an arrow on the reverse and it 
belongs to Nahapana, who was overcome by Gautamlputra Satakarni, who restruck many 
of his coins (pi. XXIV, 88). The coin of Nahapana has also symbolically suggested the 
power of the king, who was as valorous as Indra, and the idea is a close parallel to that 
in the Vilcramorvaslga, where the protective power of kiug Vikrama and Indra are men- 
tioned together with special reference to the thunderbolt of the one and the bow and arrow 
of the other. These are just a few sj'mbols to suggest the possibility of their stud)'’ with 
the help of Sanskrit literature and the field is vast and rich. 




XLII. EXPRESSIONS IN EPIGRAPHY 


For the proper understanding of the text in several inscriptions Sanskrit poets, 
whose contributions to the literature in the language are the mo.st noteworthy, offer help 
in a mamier so effective that a comparison of their expressions with those in the inscrip- 
tions will fully justify this course. The greatest of Sanskrit poets Valmiki opens his 
Bamayana with the verse ; 




V. 1. 1. 2 


In the 4th century copper-plate from Mattepad the donees are described in the phrase : 

Ejngrajdiia Indica, XVII, p. 329, ^ 

and the source is obvious. Among the many hirudas of the Pallava king inscribed on 
the monuments of Mahabalipuram there is one on the Dharmaraja-ratha in florid Pallava- 
Grantha script : 




>Sonth Indian Inscriptions, T. p. 4,^ 


‘ ‘ His father was not only the only sovereign on earth bnt was also the only bowman.’ 

* ‘ Sage Valmiki asked of that foremost of sages and best of scholar, i Nfirada who was devoted to penance 
and the study of his Yeda.’ 

3 ‘ To these Brahmanas of diffcrojit goirns and charanas, and devoted to penance and .study of their Vedas.’ 

♦ ‘ Truly valorous.’ 
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and we have only to refer to the Ramayana to see whence this epithet at Mahabalipuxam is 
taken as Eaina is very often described as satyapardhrama : 


and 


Rdmdyana, II. 2. 28,^ 


Rdmdyana, I. 1. 19 ; II. 2. 48.^ 

Another inscription, an early Western Chalukyan one, describing the king as : 

qrrgeJmFFT: 1 1 

Indian Antiquary, XIX, p. 309^ 
is also after the same epithet used for Kama by Valmiki : 

«fftrpT ^ 1 

Rdmdyana, V. 34. 30^ 

and 

Kifl ^5^; 

Rdmdyana, I. 1. 2.® 

As interesting as these instances is the whole line of one of the verses of Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
vamsa : 





Raglvu., I. 6® 


cleverly dovetailed among the many epithets describing the Chalulryas in the Mahakuta 
Pillar inscription : 

^R5W^>rT'iTt 1 ^'0 Pd^Td 


Indian Antiquary, XIX, p. 16.'^ 

The ejaculation of Hanuman in his wonder at the sight of Ravana in aU his glory : 

?nT I 

- RdmayaiTLa, Y. 49. 20® 


is easily recalled in that phrase : 


EpigrapJda Indica, VITT, p. 42® 


^ ‘ Equal to Indra in his divine qualities Rama was truly valorous.’ 

2 ‘ Rama full of such qualities and truly valorous.’ 

= ‘ His son of great lustre, like Cupid incarnate, righteous and grateful, equal in valour to Arjuna. 

* ' Beautiful, pleasing and auspicious, like Cupid incarnate.’ 

® ‘ Righteous and grateful, truthful and steadfast.’ 

* ‘ Who offered oblations in the sacrificial fire according to the rules ordaining them, who honoured those 
desiring anything from them by granting all that they desired.’ 

’ ‘ Of the Chalukyas, belonging to the Manavya gotra (class), sons of HaritI, of unassaiLsble enthusiasm, 
power, intelleet, effulgence, valour, bravery and energy, contemplative of the feet of their parents, who offered 
oblations in the sacred fire according to the rules ordaining them, who honoured those desiring anything from 
them b}' granting all that they desired, who generated merit by numerous deeds of merit. . . .’ 

When angry he can transform the earth into one ocean.’ 

3 ‘ When by the downpour of the clouds the earth was transformed as it were all into one expanse of ocean.’ 
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used in graphically describing the vast expanse of water that overflowed and flooded the 
area aroimd the lake Sudar^ana as given in Kshatrapa Eudradaman’s inscription of the 
2nd century A.D. There arc several parallels like this from inscriptions and literature 
as in the Aihoje inscription to which Kielhorn has drawn pointed attention. Bana’s 
famous line : 





1 

1 5rf%WRTir#wwFrFRRr, i 

Kddamharl, p. 196 ^ 

and Kalidasa’s verse : 



C\ N 

HtIh HfFRHHRHfH H HR: 

II 



Raghu., XVII. 43 ^ 


has been almost repeated in similar phraseology in the verse : 

^ I ' 

' EpigrapJlia indtea, XIX, p. 269 ^ 

from the Kondedda plates of Dharmaraja. The fine play on the double meaning of 
words in the line ; 


Raghu., XII. 1 ^ 

is cleverly expressed in almost similar fashion in the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Maha- 
naman : 


Corpus Inscriptiomm Indicarum, III, p. 276 ® 

This is not all. Whole verses from Sanslcrit literature have been bodily removed from 
their texts and utilized by the authors of the inscriptions and the invocatory verses : 

^TIRT: fiRRt ^ II 


Raghu., I. 1 ® 

^ ‘ Noblo birth, fresh youth, peerless beauty, superhuman power, all these are a great chain of troubles : 
each one individually is the abode of pride, what then when they combine.’ ^ 

* ‘ Of youth, beauty and wealth each one individually is the cause of pride ; all of them he had, but his 
mind was unaffected by pride.’ 

* ‘ Valour, wealth, youth and kingship arc each individually the cause of pride ; but all these were pre- 
sent in Srimanabhita without change in his demeanour.’ 

‘ ‘ Having enjoyed the love for pleasures, reaching the end of his career and with his end approaching, 
he was like the lamp flame at dawn that had sucked the oil, reached the tip of the wick and was about to get 
extinguished.’ 

® ‘ With no more love for pleasures, with ignorance removed and free from attachment, like a lamp with 
oil exhausted, whose burning wick had removed darkness.’ 

* ‘ To understand properly words and their meanings I bow to Parvati and Paremesvara, the parents of 
the universe, who are closely united bke a word and its meaning.’ 

36 DGA 
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SANSKEIT LITEEaTUBE AJSTD AET — ^MIEEOES OF INDIAN CULTUEB 


m jtt ^ 

^ t qr sqTcq- 1 

^rmif: IRT JnfjpT: ^TFTW: 

5RWrf>T: 5PTviT^^»TT^ II 

Sdkwitala, I, 1 ^ 

I'H I 1 


Harshaclvanta, I, 1 ^ 


'JFT5 '^nr^ 
'jR^ 


'T^^RPRRft RfR-: II 


RR% R <<:«=! dV 


Kddamharl, I, 2 ^ 


Mukundamdldstotra, ^ 


Kavyddar§a, I, 1 ® 


respectively in tlie Huli inscription of the Western Chalukyan king Vikramaditya VI 
{EpigrapJiia Indica, XVIII, p. 197), in an inscription from Kajputana {Epigraphia Indica, 
XI, p. 65), in many later Western Chalukyan and Vijayanagar inscriptions, in Maharaja 
Xumarapaladeva’s Rewah copper plate {Indian Antiguary, XVII, pp. 230, 232), in the 
Rewah plates of Trailokyamalla Kalachuri {Epigraphia Indica, XXV, p. 5) and in the 
same plates are verses for the same purpose from the text of classical poets like Kalidasa, 
Bana, Kulasekhara and Dandin. 

These are just a few odds and ends presented to show the vast scope of Sanslcrit 
literature in helpiug the proper understanding of art and archaeology from the literary 
point of view and it is no idle claim to say that it is possible to appreciate the different 
motifs in the several branches of archaeology like sculpture, architecture, painting, icono- 


^ ‘ May I§a protect you provided as lie is with eight perceptible forms, the first creation of the creator 
(water), the recipient of duly offered sacrificial offerings (fire), the sacrificier, the twj that determine time 
(sun and moon), that which pervades the universe having sound as its quality (slcy), that which is said to bo 
the essential element composing all beings (earth), and that by which all sentient beings live (air).’ 

* ‘ Salutation to Sambhu, the pivotal post in the c nstruction of the three worlds, whose high head is 
beautiful with the moou-cliauri on it.’ 

“ ‘ Victorious are the dust particles on the feet of the three-eyed Siva, dust particles that are fondled by 
the head of the demon Bapa, that are kissed by the cluster of crest jewels of ten-headed Ravana, that rest 
on the crown-tops of the lords of gods and demons and that terminate the cycle of births.’ 

* ‘ May the god, the son of DevakI bo victorious, may Krishna, the lamp of the family of Vrishnis bo vic- 
torious, may the one dark as the cloud and soft-limbed be victorious, may Mukunda, the remover of Earth’s 
burden, bo victorious.’ 

'* May Surasvati, all-white, the swan-bride in the cluster of face-lotuses of the four-faced Brahma ever 
sport in my mind.’ 
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grapliy, numismatics and epigraphy only with the help of this great language which Bhava- 
bhuti has rightly termed a divine language : 

^ ^ 

And has not the great author of the Mahahhashja, Patahjali, described this-sacred language 
as a dmne cow : 

dtdT‘. ® 

And the cow of plenty, Sanskrit literature, yields us new and ever new thoughts and 
explanations for many obscine points still to be clarified in the domain of archaeology 
and ancient Indian culture that archaeology is intended to interpret. So the golden key 
as well as the descriptive label for the treasure liousc of Indian culture in the museum 
of archaeology is Sanslcrit literature. 


1 ‘ Sanskrit is a divine language brought into use by great sages,’ 
* ‘Literature is a eow yielding all dcairoa.’ 
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GLOSSARY OP TERMS • 


Abharana-samuilgaka ..... 

AhJiijiaya ....... 

Abhisarikii ....... 

AcJiaudrarka ...... 

A^ambara ....... 

Ajina-yajnopavita ...... 

Akranta-ndyikd 

Alaktaka ....... 

Aliugya-viTidauga ...... 

Ambu-mridanga ....... 

Ainriia-mauthana 

.Ari^ra 

AngaJiara ....... 

Ankya-v\ridauga 

Antahpiira-chitrairdikd ..... 

Aiiiariya ....... 

Anunaya ....... 

Apavara ....... 

Aprapadina ....... 

ArabJiati ....... 

Ardhoruka 

Aioka 

Aioka-pushpa-prachdyikd .... 

Avarodha-saiigxlaka ..... 

Avidhava-lakshaiia-valaya .... 

Bahu-tniila ....... 

Bdlikd ..... . . 

Baliman-nikcta . . ... 

Bhaminl ... ... 

Bhaiiga ... ... 

..... ... 

Bhogavaii ....... 

Bhramarakas ...... 

Bhujanga ....... 

Bhurja-patra ...... 

Biruda . ...... 

Ohakravdka-miihuna 

Cliamara . . .... 

Chamara-dharml ... . . • 

Chamatkara . . ’ . . . . 

Char-achara-guru 

Chararia-kiimala ... . * 

Chalulddlaka ... . . 

Chaturaita-y'dna ... . . 

Chikura ... 

( 


jcwol-box. 

gesture. 

the lady who braves the journey to an appointed place 
to meet her lover at night, 
eternal (lit. ns long ns the sun and moon last), 
a drum. 

sacred thread composed of deer-skin, 
a lady who is conscious of her influence over her 
lord. 

red dye for feminine feet, 
drum played held almost as in embrace, 
musical notes produced by tapping vessels filled with 
water. 

churning of the ocean for ambrosia, 
limb. 

dance-pose movement. 

drum played placed on the lap. 

picture-gallery of the harem. 

lower garment. 

appeasement. 

screen. 

dress reaching up to the foot, 
wild dance of (^iva. 
drawers, 
a flower. ® 

a game of gathering a^oka flowers, 
musical and dance recital in the harem, 
bracelet indicating auspicious wifehood, 
armpit. 

an car-ornament, 

house for offerings to the manes. 

hot-tempered lady. 

bodily flexion. 

drum. 

the city of the snakds (lit. the town of enjoyment) . 

ringlets of hair. 

snake, passionate person. 

birch bark document. 

honorific epithet of Idng. 

pair of cJiakravaka birds. 

flywhisk. 

female c7iown'-bearer. 
clever idea cleverly expressed, 
the lord of the animate and inanimate order of 
creation, 
lotus-feet. 

circular ornament suspended by golden chain near 
the parting of hair above feminine forehead, 
(rectangular) palanquin, 
ringlets of hair. 

[)5 ) 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Chuda-maha . 

Chudd-makarika 

Dakshind-patha 

DaksJiina-ndyaka 

Bdksliinya 

Dampati 

Da^da . 

Danta-patra . 

Dauvdrika 

Devakula 

DJiakkd 

Bliammilla . 

BJiarma-vijaya 

Bhdtd . 

Bhfishta 

Bindima , 

BiSd . . 

Bivasa 

Boliada , 


Bvdra-pdla . 
Ekdvali . 
Eka-vei}l 

Gajasimha 

Grdma-iakata 

Gumhang 

Hamsa-gamana 

Eamsaka 

Eamsa-miihuna 

Easta 

Eastipaka 

Eid-mriga 

Indra-sahhd . 

J aghana 

Jala 

Jala-kndd . 

Jala-taranga . 

Jdla-valaya . 

Jatd-mukuta 

Eakshyd 

Kdl-dguru 

Ealpa-vaM . 

Kalpa-vriksha 

Kamala 

Kdmsya-tdla . 

Kanaka-dora 


. tlie festival of the adoration of the turban of Sidd- 
hartha. 

. jewel for head with makara ornament. 

. South India and the Deccan. 

. a lover equally affectionate towards his many wives. 

. courtesy. 

. husband and wife. 

. power. 

. leaf-scroll-shaped ivory ornament for the ear-lobe. 

. door-keeper. 

. temple. 

. a drum. 

. decked feminine braid. 

. righteous victory. 

. Brahma or Creator. 

. a lover who is rogue enough to neglect his wife and 
annoy her by his attentions to other women. 

. a drum. 

. quarters personified feminine like purvd-diid or 
eastern quarter and vdrum-di&d or western quarter. 

. day personified masculine. 

. artificial stimulant to trees to flower out of season 
as by a damsel kicking, embracing or spitting a 
mouthful of wine in accordance with the nature and 
taste of the tree. 

. door-keeper. 

. pearl necklace. 

. single rolled hair of woman signifying separation 
from her husband. 

. elephant and lion motif. 

. country cart. 

. Javanese type of jalataranga. 

. swan gait. 

. anklet. 

. swan pair. 

. attitude of the hand in dance. 

. mahout. 

. an animal motif of fancy. 

. the court of Indra, the king of gods. 

. hips. 

. net. 

. water-sport. 

. same as aifibu-mpickinga. 

. perforated bracelet. 

. crown composed of locks of hair, 
courtyard. 

sweet-smelling dark aloe. 

. wish-fulfilling creeper. 

. wish-fulfilling tree. 

. lotus. 

. cymbals. 

. golden string. 
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Kattaha-l'amah 

Kaual-a-pntra 

Kaficht 

Kanchid'i 

KaiiduJca-knda 

KaiilJi-dilcsha 

Kapota-piiU . 

Kara-kavkaita 

Karaivi 

Karauda-muhtta . 
Kara-tdJa 
Karim-pura . 
Kania-vcshtam 
Kariiikd 
Kdsu-vuihi . 
Katahl-vnikha 
Kcn'i-samaya 
Kctaka . 

Kc.^a-pasa 

Kcyura 

Khadga-vdhini 

Khanditd 

Kinnara-mitJium . 

Koi}a . 

Kopand 

Koia 

Kndd-imyura 
Krldd-iaila . 
Kshudra-gliantikd , 
Kvbja . 

Kitcha-bandha 

Kumudini 

Kundala 

Kutapa-vinydsa 

Laldtikd, 

Znld-lMmala . 

Madana-rasa-mah-auglia 

Madduka 

Madhu-mdsa 

Madhya 

Mahd-purusha-lakshana . 

Makara-kundala 

Malla . . • ■ 

Mancha 

Mandapa 

Manddia 

Mdiigd-vudai 


. gold ornament 'haped like the lotus. 

. gold leaf shaped like palm-leaf scroll for the ear-lobe 
. girdle. 

. (lit. shirt-vrearer) chamberlain. 

. playing with a ball. 

. neck embrace. 

. dovecot on roof-line. 

. bracelet. 

. dance-pose movement. 

. crown with decoration resembling a pile of pots. 

. tapping ofhands to keep time. 

. jewel that fills the ear-lobe. 

. car ornament entwining the eir-Iobe. 

. car ornament shaped after the lotus seed vessel 
. Tamil name for nishka. 

. hand pose suggestive of holding flowers. 

. poetical convention. 

. a flower. 

. beautiful arrangement of hair in loop fashion. 

. armlet. 

. female sword-bearer. 

. the lady whoso lover stealthily loves another and 
acts false to her. 

. pair of kinnaras, fabulous creatures half human and 
half equine. 

. drum stick. 

. liot-lempcrcd lady. 

. treasure. 

. sportive peacock. 

. sportive mountain. 

. small tinkling bells. 

. hump back in royal retinue. 

. breast band. 

. blue lotus pond personified feminine. 

. car-ornament. 

. musical arrangement in dance. 

. ornament at the parting of the hair above the forehead 
for women. 

. sportive lotus. 

. the great and gushing stream of love. 

. drum. 

. month of spring. 

. a lady who is in the bloom of youth and is torn between 
bashfulness and love. 

. characteristic of great men. 

. makara decorated ear ornament. 

. wrestler. 

. couch. 

. pillared hall. 

. a flower. 

. Tamil name for a nishka where the coins are mango- 
shaped. 
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Manjira 

Manushya-vahya 

Mavli-mani 

Mekhald 

Mekhttla-landha 


Mithuna 

Mfidanya 

MTishta-Jcundala . 
MugAhd 

MiiJcld-ta tanka 

Muhtd-yajnopavlta 

Naga-dampatl 

Naga-pdia 

Ndga-rdja 

Ndgaraka 

Nakha-kshata 

N dtya-mandapa 

Ndyaka-mani 

Ndyikd-ndyaka-bhdva 

Nil-otpala 

Nishka 

Nivl-bandha . 

Nfitta , 

Nfitya . 

Nupura 
Pdda-kataka . 
Pdda-pltha , 
Padma-dala . 
Padma-ndbba 
Padma-rdga . 
Padminl 
Paldka . 

Panava 
Panjara stha . 
Paryanka 
Paryankikd . 
Pataha 
Patra . 

Pdlr-dsana 

Patta-bandha 

Phalaka-hdra 

Pishla-paiich-diigMla 

Prasddhtkd . 

Pralihari 

Pralimd-griha 

Prmdhd 


. anklet. 

. borne by men. 

. jewel for the turban. 

. girdle. 

. girdle string bondage, i.e., a lover getting bound by 
the girdle string of his lady for his misbehaviour ; 
a kind of sash tied in ribbon fashion on the waist. 
. husband and wife. 

. a drum. 

. burnished ear-ring. 

. a damsel on the threshold of youth whose basbfulness 
undermines her love. 

. pearl-set ear-ornament. 

. sacred thread composed of pearls. 

. «a^a-couple. 

. snake entwining. 

. snake prince. 

a townsman, a man of taste and culture. 

. nail-marks. 

. dance-hall. 

. central large gem in a necklace. 

. the relationship of lover and beloved. 

. blue lotus. 

. necklace composed of gold coins strung together. 

. knot of under-garment. 

. pure dance without gesticulation. 

. suggestive dance with gesture ox .abTiinaya. 

. anklet. 

. anklet. 

, footstool. 

. lotus-petal. 

. with lotus issuing from navel. 

. of lotus hue. 

. lotus pond personified feminine 
. a flower. 

. a drum. 

. in a cage. 

, couch, 
couch, 
a drum, 
leaf. 

a low table or rest for plates from which to eat. 

. ornamented gold strips for turban. 

. necklace with three, five or seven jewelled slabs at 
intervals. 

. axispicious marks of the palm and fingers on walls 
in coloured paste. 

. maid in attendance for helping in dressing and 
toilet. , 

. amazon royal attendant and usher. 

. hall of portrait statues. 

. a lady in full youth whoso love triumphs over her 
btiahfuincfes. 
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Pravahana 
Prava,u , 
Prcma-piT<a . 
Proshila-blinrtribl . 

Purna-ghafa . 
Pitnishollama 
Prirva~dikl 
Piishjj-dvjali . 
Piishp-dvachaga 
PusJiyaratJia . 
Pnjui'il-a 
Pujga-hi 
Pamana-viiild 
Pdsa-lrldd 
Pasann 
Pafniikaratm 
liaina-valaga 
Pci'liila or rcchthi . 
Poma-rdji 
tSiila-hhnujikd 
Sainhhoga-ij'i ngdro 
^Savfl/igd 
SaorIJiijd-jtrilld 
SangitaJca 
SajHa-padl . 

Sapta-tanirl-vlnd . 
Sarpa-uirmol:a 
fSalha . 

Saijana-cJii(ra:'<dlil-d 

Slmanta 

Shnaiilini 

Simha-hali . 
Siihh-dmna . 
^ruddha 
Sringdra 
i^]-ingdra-c7iesli/d 
iSroin-sulra . 

Stana . 
Stan-oUarlya . 
Stlidna . 

Sushira 
Svayam-vara . 

iSveta-padm-dsana . 
Tala-pwilipa-puta . 
Tamisrd. 

Tdlanka 
Tiliilui . 
Tiryag-gata-ra t i 
36 DGA 
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. superior cart. 

. long plaited hair. 

. entwined in love. 

. woman separated from her lord who is away else- 
where. 

. a pot filled with water as auspicious sign of plenty. 

. best among men. 

. eastern quarter. 

. handful of (lowers. 

gathering of flowers. 

, pleasure chariot, 
mark of royalt}'. 
royal prosperity. 

lover’s message, nows from or of lover. 

a group dance. 

girdle. 

of the nature of a receptacle of gems. 

, gemset bracelet, 
dance movement . 

faint .streak of hair on the stomach, 
a statue ; a game of gathering sdl (lowers, 
love in union. 

twilight jiersouificd feminine, 
evening dance of Siva, 
musical orchc.stra. 

seven steps walk together by husband and wife in 
the marriage as symbol of comradeship in life. 

seven-stringed Into, 
the cover of a snake. 

a rogue that stealthily loves 'another damsel and 
olTcnds his lady. 

picture gallery of the bed-chamber, 
parting of the hair. 

woman (lit. a lady with her hair parted in pleasing 
fashion). 

waist attenuated like that of a lion, 
lion-throne. 

ceremony of the manes, 
love. 

movements suggestive of amorous impatience. 

waist-cord. 

breast. 

upper cloth to cover the breasts, 
basic dance pose or attitude, 
wind instrument like flute. 

a gathering of princes at the bride’s place for her 
choice of her husband from amongst them, 
seated on white lotus. 

a dance attitude for strewing a handful of flowers, 
darkness. 

car jewel set with gems, pearls, etc. 
a flower. 

love of the lower order. 
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.sylvan Ktound personified ns lovely l.idy. 

■sprirtivc butting of elephants and bulls, 
water sport, s.amo ns jaJnl-Tiiin. 
wor-hip of Vanina, lord of the waters, 
we-tem quarter. 

lady who dresses horiplf and aw.iits impatiently her 
lover's arrival. 

upppr cloth svorn in yajriojinvtla fashion, 

the abode of court I'sans. 

eane-sfat. 

toilet-mirror. 

port rait . 

portr.iit itatiip. 

a kind of flower ib'Corition on Ih'- briid. 
li':htniiig s poiisi-. 
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p.istinn-. 
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Deccani painting, 96. 

Deogarh, 63, 61. 

Devaki, 102 fn. 

devakula, house for portraits, '91. 

Devas, 10. 
dhakkd, 78. 

dhammilla, 31, 32, 35. “ 

Dhanapati, 12. 

Dharmaraja-ratha, 99. 
dharmayuddha, 80, 81. 

Dhata, 51. 
dhulicMlra, 97. 
diggajas, 6, 7, 8. 

Dilipa, King, 10, 87. 

Dilwara, temple at, 87. 
divasa, 14. 

Dohada, 39 ff. 

Durga paid, 96. 

Dushyanta, 17, 53. 

Dutavdkya, 68. 
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Dv.'iralc;!, 

Dvr)nip,‘i!;ikM, T). 
cl'iwiji, Tu. 
r’au'r.r, IVl. 

]C!<‘p!i;iiit4i, r>l. 70, 

ti, 7. 10, I'J, 77', 7i). 

r.pigrapl.u! IiuHro, 7, 7j^. Sfi. U>.), 101, 102 . 
l''pii:r.ip!iy. cxpro'-vioDr, in, IT. 

Tat-'liptir Sikri, tM. 

roiiTniino he.nity ■'t.mil.inl, 50 |T, 

riirlitiny flcpli.iiit-, ,^o fl'. 

T\'!k-.\rt, 05 ft". 
rotu-Iit’r. A,. 0. 

(i.ij.i-l/ik^lunl, S'l. 

<i,’.j,‘nnn,A. T'O. 
p n, 70. 

<; I : ; • I r. : ? ; /O, t , 2 . 
i.’.if'M'ijuO!, 70. 
ij ijd-iyVn, 70. 
iJnnii 01. 

(l.Mtilhrir.i, .50. 70. 

{t,!niiii..rv.!, 70 fii. 

(iiuV'.T ntid Y.'itnnn.'i. , !5. 

G:\ni:7ul!!r>r..nirirli, 

G;o*ip.iikoni.].K'!io].'ipiir.i!!i. 1 7. 
f».Ti)"oly. 0. C., ITl. 

OaniO.i nml N.'tr.i, 70. 
fnitlii^np'nriU, '}, .52, .5*^, .'0, Oo. 

(tnutj.ijt.'idfi, ^G. 

Gaut.itnn, OS fn. 

Gaut.iniipiilr.i ^'."l^!lkilr.^i, OS, 00. 

Glmnfii7.1!.T, o. 01. 

Glirit.’idii, 0. 

Gifajr.vij)/!'}, 17. 

Goli, GO. 
tiohifu, .50. 
grama ^nhni(i‘=, 6S. 

Grantha 09. 

gurhchha, a kind of necklace, GO. 

Gujar.'it, SO. 

Gummididiirni, GO. 

GunaMinr.a, B fn. 

Gupta, 9, 21, 57, 03, G7, 70, S2, 81, SO, 88. 

Ilnl.cbid, 3, 91. 
hallhaha, 7-1. 
hamsaha, a jcv.'el, 28. 
hfniiari-milhtaia, 49. 

Hamnnan, 100. 

Ilnri, 47, 85 . 

llarshacharHa, 55, 5G, 58, Gl, G2, 89, 95, 9G, 97, 102, 
IlnTsliavarddliana, 55, 89. 
hasla, 70, 77. 

30 PGA 


/iii'fi'/w/.ii, OG. 

Jlallin’Uinjili.l in.scription, 07. 
h nna ■ f . t i lathuha ha , 01. 
lliracnuhhagt/a, 0 1 . 

HiMsfiri, .Inin monk, 01. 

Uoya.tj.j, 71. 

lluli iii'-criptinn, 102. 

Tliainiiua, 2 fi'. 

Ik Uvilkn, II. 

Ihdiaii .In.'t'/O'ir;/, 10'>. 

Iniliiin Mii'fUin, 10. 
linlr.i. ‘.<0. 

Inilr.i' G'lifi, 71. 
in(ir.G;!iI:i:'ii!i.l, 20. 

Indnm.iti, 21 , ."^S. 

Irainlati, 1 1. 

Ir.lv.’iii, 10. 

l‘'nrnmuniy.\ viln'ini, 11. 

.lji!!f;.iyy.>]u't . 1 , I. 

.lalinn. O't fn. 

.I.iinn l••lnpl^'•., li. 
jdhi, 07. 

jaUthriil'i, 2'>, 41, 08 
jahiUiuiUga, 7.'^, 79. 

Jii!artilii;/a, .50. 

.Iiinap.ni.il.-.'ilyanl, 31. 

.I.'ir.'i, Ynlr’’lii, 0i». 

.r.llak.-i, 12. 1 1, 50. 

.Ifitaka .Mnry, 02. 
jiiloDiuhata, 32. 

.lav.!, 10, 70 , 77, 70. 
janh'tr, .’^0. 

.lav.idcvn. 17. 

.liiuikki, 01 . 

K.-ibandli.'i, 83. 

Kddamharl, 50, 53, .59, Gl, G7, G9, 73, 81, 89, 93, 91, 
07, 101, 102. 

Kiiikcyi, 00. 

Kaiklsa, Mt., 3 fn., 7, 42, 72 fn. 

Kuila'innatlia, 7. 

Kakatinclra, 23 fn. 

/.Yi/.'s7n/(7, 72. 

K.aknf'itlia, 82 fn. 

Kiiluoimri, 102. 
haluiumi, 33. 
hulakt'ila, 9. 

Kalidasa, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
23, 21, 31, .32, 33, 31, 39, 40, 41, 4.3, 11, 45, 40, 
47, 48, 50, 51. 52, 53, 55, 57, GO, 63, G5, 07, 68. 
74, 75, 7G, 82, 84. 8G, 87, 83, 92, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 102. 

Knlpasiilra, 58. 
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kalpavalll, llff, 55. 
kalpavri];slia, 9. 

Kalfii, 88 

Kamala, 23 fn. 41 fn. 

Kamalasana, 85. 

Kamasnira, 37. 
kamsyatala, cymbalsj 78. 
kanakadora, 59. 
kanakakamala, 60. 

kanakapatra, a kind of ear ornament, 60. 
Kanchanamala, 93 fn. 

Kdhclit, 61. 

KaticLipuram, 91. 
kanchitki, 66. 
kandukakridd, 42. 

Kanishka, statue of, 91. 
kmjithd Alesha, 16, 17. 
kapotapdli, 5. 
karakankana, 28. 
karana, 73, 74, 76, 77. 
karandamitkida, 32. 
karnaphvl, 61. 
kari}apdra, 60. 
kaviaveshtana, 60. 

Kartavirj'arjauna, 87. 

Kartikeya, 24. 
kdSumdlai, 58. 

KaOidsariisdgara, 76, 91i 
katisama, a dance-pose, 74. 

KauSambi, 25, 95. 

Kautilya, 57, 73. 

Kaveripakkam, 11, 65. 
kav{sa7naya, 79, 98. 

Kdvyddaria, 1 , 102 . 

Kdvyaprakdka, 7. 
keiapdia, 31, 35. 
keynra. 58. 
khadgamyiga, 82. 
khadgavdhi7ii, 67. 

Kliajunllio, 29. 

klia7iditd, 18. 

Ivluiravela, 97. 

Kiclborn, 101. 

Kiinpuruslin, -17 fn. 
kiimara7niiltii7\a, 50, 76. 
kirdta, 07. 
kirdti, 68 . 
kirltnv\7ikttta, 32. 
loi.fi, 78. 

Konfirak, l-l, 41. 

Kondeddn plates, 101. 
kridCwntyurri, 43. 


kriddSaila, 41. 

Kpisbna, 21, 24, 80, 97. 

Ki-isknadevaraya, 91. 

Krishna valley, 97. 

KrisJma-Yajurveda, 64. 

Ksbatrapa, 98. 
kslmdragJmiiikd, 28. 

Kubera, 72. 
kubja, 66, 67. 
htchabandJia, 24, 56. 

Kukkutamiirapada, 86. 

Kulasekhara, 102. 

Kumaradevi, 22. 

Kumaragupta, 8, 43. 

Kumarapaladeva, 102. 

KumdrasaiJibhava, 5, 14, 17, 36, 51, 52, 55, 63. 
Jcunckita, a dance-pose, 74. 
huiidala, 3, 51, 59. 

Kuntala, 23 fn. 

Ktiram grant, 80. 

Kusa, 20, 49. 

Kush an, 31, 39, 43, 54, 63, 79. 

Knshma as, 81 fn. 

KuSinagara, Buddha’s funeral at, 74. 
KusimdvgaM, 86. 
k7itapavinydsa , 77. 

Kutei, 88. 

K7itta7n777ala, 40. 

Kuvalaydna7ida, 14, 46. 

Idkshd, 11 . 

Lakshmankati, 77. 

Lakshml, 6, 46, 64 fn. 

Lakshmi on doorway, 6. 
laldtatilaka, a dance-pose, 74. 
laldtikd, 35. 

lalila, a dance-pose, 74, 76. 
Lataka7)ielaka-prahasa7ia, 86. 

Lavaiia, 46. 

I7ldka77iala, 23, 43. 

Lion and Elephant, 79. 

Lokaloka, mountain, 98. 

Lotus-motifs, 86 ff. 

Love sports and pastimes, 41 ff. 

Lucknow Museum, 46, 51, 88. 

Lumbini grove, 97. 

Mackenzie. Col., 41. 

Madana, 27. 

77indhu7)idsa, 44. 

Madras Museum, 11, 81, 90, 96. 

Madurai, 91, 92. 

Mughn, 5, 0, 25, 27, 36, 38, 39. 

Mnhribalipuram, 4, C, 99, 100. 
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Mnl'ihhum'ti, 2. 11. 27. 
M.ilrik.lli, 

Mnh.llcuf.j I’lll.u In iTiption, ll'O. 
Mnldnvrn, 7. 

M.ilriir.nnni, 101. 
i,.’:hnp'tr\f-ho4t'.^ -iKnrnc, (”>. 
Mnli7r.l''htr.i. O'l. 
n nl (jv i'i‘‘ <!?. 

.VI 

.’lliilu n'lr.i. 72 fii, 

M’lli' I'.ilr.ivnni! ui. C‘l. 

M.atl'ih. 10 fn. 

(.•i5 7)2. 

Mah'h'uVm 

!, ."0. 771, 70. 


77, 

MTiiini. !7 fn 

r> 'ilhf 7, !' '\i( <T. 00. 

.M.'.lt’. .71. 

Mriin 02 fn. 

?"■*! r;< i'(U .1 kin'i nf !>< I'l I .<'o, .'j,''. 
M.'i’i.wy.T pntr.i, li'l fn. 

' 'I'd'i, a it. 0^. 

M.unrii.-tui. !■". 


77. 

Miiml tr.t. Mt., 7, 01 fn. 

M.uni.'uor in''i'riiitinn, t'', 07. 

.Man-ih.'itl, 21, GO. 

Ihili 7)^. 

Mnr.ibh.’.ilrn, Yal.'Iin. I'O. 

Ma'jhnfJ l.ahti, 01. 
ir.nnviHp’tra, 02 . 

vi'i'jha, 27, 02, O-'J. 

Miinrnnfln, -10. 

Miuiijrirpiidi. 00. 

Til.-inii, 8 fn. 

JIark'i of love, GO IT. 

^Ifi'ictiline lleauty < t.anii.ird, 01. 
inillat'.r/analcra, 2. 

Matliuni, -1, 10, 2o, 3D. 58, 03, 7D, DO, Dl. 

.Matlnir.'i 31ii5cuin, 2, 37. 

JIatfcp.ld cojiper plate, DD. 
viauU-maiii, 01. 

Maya, 0, 29. 

Mcghnditla, 3, 10, 11, 1.3, 15, 10, 18, 19, 2.3, 21, 25, 31, 
33, 37, 38, 12, 1.3, 11, 18, 50, 57, GO, 01, 75, 7G_ 
85, 80, 97. 
incllalu, 27, 01. 
mekhalUhandha , 01 . 
melchalahairqni, 19. 
minavaji, 2 . 

Mi'lrakeii, 9. 


M»ni, .Mt.. 7. 8, 72 fn. 

Mithtiim, 1.3 fl’, 12, 70. 

Molienjo-ilani, 97). 

Motiier G'lidde ' , D.'i. 

Mount .\Ini, 71, 87. 
inowinenf , of tin- liody, 51. 

.V;(./,(/;Wv,ri/.a. 27). 27, 28, 29, 30, 19, 53, 03, 08, 
09, 7(t, 71, 77. 80. 
till ('/')' I/'!. 70, 78. 
c.yis/ipjt .59. 

-l/ia/n'j,;/ f/j'f'a, 18, 00, 73. 

Mu'.dial p iintiny, 92. 

.Mfd: 1. 10, 80. 

MiiluiirIitthnl7is<o'rn, 102. 

II, ‘i! tri'ii'iti'O a , t)(). 

);,)/l07-y(i; 'op'ii itn, (i.3. 

Mulniiiil.i, U)2 fn. 

M’ll n.inn in, 

.Mur.'t’i. 17 fn, 

.''111 litil.-a, '^0. 

^lu*-i<’ .‘iid .Mu iim! m Irunirnt'-, 77 (f. 

Xiididevat.'s, .'). 

Xadi-pi'ij'i, 5. 

N.'in. (lurud i and, 79. 

.\’<ig(7il<!i,ilti, 79. 

uiljnpdOt, 50 
N.l^ar.'ijn'i, 5, ,'2. 
iidipiriif n, ‘27i, .5,3. 

Xa"5riun,ik()nd i, .3, 15, 10, 17, 21, 27), 27, 31, 37, 38, 
7)8, 02, 03, 00, 07, 97. 

Xa1i,vp7in’i, com of, 99. 

Xiti<Ii't<Uih/iirIi(intii, 18, 91. 
unhlidl shntn, .30. 

wtJ-'hatrnimilrt, a land of neel.'laco, 58. 

Xiihichampu, 91, 97. 

X.5u.5"l).'it Cave, 88, 91. 

Xaniia, 31. 

Xandilcelvara, 71. 

Xarndu, 25, 

X riTadaliljni , 93-97, 

Xar.i'.iiiilia, 11. 

Xara'-iiijlmvarman, 91. 

Xnr.ivulianndntta, 70. 

Numynun, 81. 

Naailc, 3. 

Nalnrrija, 71. 
ndlija, 71. 
nfttijamamlapa, 71. 
nSliiasabhd, 74. 

N<ilya.\aslra, 54, 74, 70. 
navagliaUil-a, a kind of necklace, 58. 
nayalca, 18. 

Niiyakn king.s, 82. 

18 1 
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nUyil-a, 18. 

necklace, kinds of, 58. 
nepatliya, 70. 

Nllakantlia Diksliita, 9. 
NllakaijthavijayacJiampu, 9. 
nlloipala, 34, 30. 

Nirvindhj'il, 01 fn. 
nisJihn, a je\\'el, 58. 
mvibandha, 55. 
nriUja, .suggestive dance, 77. 
iiiipura, 30, 02, 03. 

Nyciya hisitm d itjali, 80 . 

Orissa, 0, 39. 

Ornaments, 57 ff. 
padabatakas, 30. 
pddapiiha, 08. 

Padaraviiidasatahi , 80. 

Pddatdditaha, 04. 

Padma, 11. 

Pad7m, type of building, 97. 
Padmanabka, 84. 
padma.<ri, 40. 

PadmivA, 44, 40. 

P.aharl, school of painting, 70. 
Paharpur, panels from, 80. 

Pala, 50, 79. 

Pallava, 49, 54, 88. 

Pampa, 47. 

PanchaSail, 80. 

Panchasikha, 20. 

Pafichavatl, 48. 

Pandu, 89. 

Panini, 1. 

Panjabi, 55. 

Parabala, 85. 

Parameivaravarman, Pallava king, 80. 
Parvati, 52, 97. 
paryanlua, 08. 
paryaiiMha , a seat, 73. 

Pastimes, Love sports and, 41 ff. 
Pasupati, 70 fn. 
pataka-hasta, 77. 

Pataliputra, 4 fn. 

Patanjali, 103. 

Patharl inscription, 85. 
patrasana, 70. 
pattabandJias, G5. 

Pattadakal, 17, 94. 

Pawaya, 90. 
plialakaharas, 67. 
phalakavalaya, 67. 

Pi^achas, 81 fn. 


pislitapanchunguh , 89, 97. 

Pleasure chariot, 08. 

Polonaruwa, 5. 

Prablia ka ra va rd ha n a , 89 . 
pralumdaka, a kind of necklace, 5S. 

Prambanan, 48, 00, 74, 83. 
ptasadhikus, 29, 30, 03, 04. 

Prasannarayltava, 51. 

Prataparvdrhja, 23. 
pralihdrl, 07. 

Pratima-griha, 90 ff. 

Prutimd-ndtaka', 91. 

Pratyusha, 40. 

Prmujha-nuyikrt, 40. 
pravahaims, 08. 

pruvciu, 32, 02. ’ 

praveia, 77. ' 

Priynnivada, 50. 
proshit 0 bha rtrikd, 32 . 

PurT, 90. 

Puniaghata, 4 IT, 70 
piirvvd, 44. 

Pushpaka, 2, 3, 0. 
pushparallias, 08. 

Pushpavnehayn, 38 ff. 
pulalya, 58. ’ 

Radha, 47 
Raghu, 98. 

Raghus, 00 fn. 

Paglmvamia, 2, 4, 9, 10, 14, 15, 10, 17, 19, 21, 22. 
23, 25, 29, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 41, 42, 45, 40, 48, 
49, 54, 55, 02, 03, 04, 07, 08, 70, 79, 80, 81, 82 
84, 80, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 98, 99, 100, 101. 
Rajagriha, 90. 

rUjunka, marks of royalt}’, 00. 

Rajarajn, 91. 

RajaSekhara, 91. 

Rajasimheivara Pallava, 7. 
rujoswja, 88. 

Rajendra, 18. 

Rajghat, 25, 95. 

Eajputana, 89. 

Rajput painting, 70. 

Rajshahi Museum, 6G. 

Rajyalakshmi, 22, 07. 

Eajyasri, 95. 

Rakshasa, 3, 21 fn., 81 fn. 

Rama, 06, 70, 91, 92, 100. 

Ramachandrn, 66. 

Ramachandran, T. N., 88. 
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'2, 3. t',, 10. 11, \'l, 20, 21, .Ml, .'-,1. f.S, 
.v.l. lUt. 1)1. 0:i, OG. 07. 70, 72. 77. 7lt. 02, O'l, 

100 . 

IvainWiri. 0. 

Ol, O'). 

l\."iinn..'Mr, 2.'). 0.'). 

U.'u'is'o'.i. 07. 

rij'.:':(T. 2.*', 01. 

ll'i'-'it.iLi, 

.n kiiul of nookl.nri'. OS. 

I'v.ui. *0 fn. 
f ;tij l.O. 

-I.’.- 

riih./tv i!‘iy7, .')?. 

/.'ofroo-in. 00, Ik’!, 
nr.v.on, 20, .M, '.2, lOO. 

77. 

.".il CoJiplT 111,*)!)-". 1''2. 

Iloy,.! Foriun'', i.’otl<]> of, 21. 
lloy.l1 IsinOi r, .''1 it. 

]li!iir..(!.*.iii..ii, lO'i'rij'tion of. FM. 
lliiktnini. 22 
r'ljillri!), 2.'i. 

.'^.u'lil, 72 fn. 

n, t,, 23, 20. 27. 2&', 20, .30, 30, 11, f-I. 

i'nkuM, 2S. 
ikrri, 27. 

.''nkunt.'il.'i, •!7, .'*3. 

.<(7;:'/nr,iI^, 13, 35. 57, -12, .53. .50, 2.5, 102. 

/(7h, I. 

if.'ilalilninjik.'i, 1 ff. 

.‘'.liivrih.'inii, 20. 

S.'iinrivnti, 00. 

Saniblui, 7 {T. 

Snmndr.'ipuiit;’., 7t', 

.‘^rnniulrar.lja, 1.5. 

S.lnchT, 2, G, 10, 11, 10, -11, 57, 73, .'^l. 
srindlitju, •! 5. 

faiidliiiCihrilija, 71. 

^afikaT.'icknrya, 81. 

.‘saiiklin, 11. 

Sant.anngoiiala, 90. 
raptajjadi, 21 . 

Sarasvall, 7'1, 78, 85. 

Sarasvatl pnjd, 90. 
hirum, .a Baucer, 02. 

Farnyfi, 41, 90. 

Aurika, 43. 

Sarnath, 54, 03. 04, 83. 
sarvatobhadra, type of building, 27. 

Sa^afika, king, 21. 

Satakarni, 88. 


Sritav.almim, 32, fil, 81, 88, 28. 
.'■»//«/, 41. 

Frttil.kiil, 82 IT. 

40. 

.'^nlyabliritnri. 22. 

.^.tty.u'aii, 20. 

Fanblinri, 21. 
fat/.in.jc/iffriiMlIt/.'a, 23, 21, 


.''t'liiliiaiiiiiridi'vl, 21 . 


.''('iia, 50. 

Siam, 77, 
Siiidlt.arlli.i. 1. 
tiUappadii/uram, 01 . 
shr.isiitini, 30. 
.cidi/.iiranfi, 08. 
Siiiihavi'diJin. 21. 


SirimOdfvala, 01. 


arxh'tt.ii, a kind of lu’cklnce, 58. 

i<l!tipiV.(n;idl.a, .5, 0, 14, 20,' 28, 30, 33, 31, 30, 37, 38, 


32, 02. 

S:<.7. 32, 50, 20. 
.''ittannavA’al, 71. 

.Siva, Lord of dance, 74, 27. 
Siv.iliiign^., 10. 


Sonu ')Var.a, 21. 

.S’oitf/i Imluin /ircrij-finii.s, 7, 8, 18, 81, 99. 
irdddha, 70. 

Srrivahtl, 25. 

}5rrivri'-tl, miracle at, 85. 

.‘^rl, 0. 

Ijrl Jlnr.=']ia, 48, 91. 
i^rtkfiuflinchiirita, 01, 03. 

Sri Kri‘«lmn IMja, 7 fn. 

Srimanabliila, 101. 
in'if/ararbcsfifu, 23. 

concept, 44 If, 
l^fitiyriralilaka, 27. 

SrinivnBagopalacliari, S. T., 11. 

Srirangam, 82, 20. 
l^rlra(sa, 28. 

;ro7usulra, 01. 

Sfambbnpnttalika, 4. 
st(nioltarl;/a, 55, 50. 
slhdna, 64, 73, 74, 77. 

SubhushitiivaU, 7, 39, 40. 

Sudakslui.ni, queen, 10. 

Sudariiana, lake, 101. 

Sudariana Yakfllil, 39. 

Suddliodnna, 30. 

Sugriva, 70. 

Snlnpani, 97 fn. 

Sumantrn, 72 fn. 
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Sundarardmdyana, 4.7. 

Suiiga, 12. 

Surya, 44, 46. 

Svapmvdsavadatta, 25. 

Svastiha, type of building, 97. 
svayamvara, 21. 

Swan Frieze, 3. 

Symbols and symbolism, 97. 

Tamil literature, 61. 

Tanjore, 76, 91. 

Tara, 24. 

taralapratibandha, a kind of necklace, 58. 
tdtaiika, 60. 

Tejabpala, 87, 92. 

Telugu, 96. 

Terracottas, 95. 
tilaka, 33. 

Tilakamanjan, 91, 93, 94. 

Tilottama, 9. 

Tirumala Nayak, 9, 91, 92. 
Tiruvalangadu plates, 18. 
Tiruvaniiamalai, 73. 

Toilet and Decoration, 30 £f. 

Torana decoration, 10. 
torayasdlahhanjikd, 1. 

Trailokyamalla, 102. 
tribhaiiga, 5. 
trikaytaka, 61. 
irivali, 51. 

Trivikrama, 85. 

Trivikrama Bkatta, 94. 
tuldkoti, 63. 

Tumburu, 25. 

Uchcbaiiravas, the divine horse, 9. 
Udaremukha, 83. 

Udayagiri, 6, 45. 

Udayana, 25, 66, 76, 86. 
Udayasundarikathd, 93. 
VdddlakapuslipabTianjikd, 1. 

Ujjain symbol, 98. 

Ujjayini, 25. 

Uma, 54, 75 fn. 

VpanisJiad, 84. 

upaiirshaka, a kind of necklace, 58. 
urabhrasampdta, 80. 
urattha-dinara-malaya, 58. 
urdhvajdnu, a dance-pose, 74. 
urdhvaka, kind of mridanga, 78. 

Urvasi, 9. 

Usha, 46. 
ushnislia, 65. 
uttmdngamakari, 61. 


ultaman^a, 41. 

Viiaromcgha, 40. 

> Vttarardmachariia, 92, 93. 

Uttar Pradesh, 76. 

Vadakkuppanayur, 32. 
vadhu, 16, 28. 
vdgurd, 67. 

Vaibhraja, 13 fn. 
vaihdrika-silpas, 77. 
vaikaksJiaka, 64. 

Vak, Sri and, 22. 

Vakataka, 86. 

Valakhilyas, 46. 
valayas, 59. 

Valmiki, 3, 4, 20, 83, 99, 100. 
vdmalochand, 40. 
vdmana, 66, 67. 
vdmanikd, 30. 

Vanadevata, 12 ff. 
mnasthali, 35. 

Vaprakesvara, 88. 
vaprakridd, 80 
Varalakshmi, 97. 
vdnvihdra, 41. 

Varupa-^jCja, 5, 
vdruni, 44. 
vdsakasajjikd, 29, 30. 

Vasantasena, 27, 53, 70. 

Vasavadatta, 25. 

Va^ishtha, 22. 
vastm-yajnopavila, 64. 

Vasuld, 56 fn. 

Vasumatl, 22. 

Vata-Savitrl pujd, 96. 

Vats, M. S., 46. 

Vatsyayana, 16. 

Vellore, 82, 87. 
vembandha, 30. 
vesavdsa, 27, 80. 
vesyd, 28. 
vetrdsana, 68, 70. 
vibJiramadarpanas, 64. 

Vidarbha king, 4 fn. 
viddhacMtra, 91. 

Tiddhasdlabhanjika , 1, 40, 91. 
vidhutika, 35. 

Vidnshaka, 27, 47, 53, 71, 80. 
Vidyanatha, 23. 
vidyutkalatra, 47. 

Vijaya, 18 fn. 

vijayachchhanda, a kind of necklace, 58. 
Vijayanagar, 3, 6, 82. 
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VikrAiiiii, 70. 

ViJcr.iinntlity.T, OO. 

Vihr.uiuuHty.i VI, 102. 

22, TiO, 02, TO, 00. 
irul, 20. HI. 77, 7?. 

Vin.Tyukii, 00 fn. 

ih:rlis!-ir!lii, 00 . 

VintHiy.i, 10 fn. 
rn.nJiJ, -15. 

viuol’ifthrind, 25. H5. 

Viwkkiil, SS. 

Virifit'hijHir.iin. {^2. 

Virriprik'kn, !0 fn. 

Vi linn, 07. 

ffnrn, 7,". 
Vi-lniuizujifn, 73. 
rf 'A V ’ly I'hld I ( »• '■ 0 n 'iT'iut i, . 

]')'An’:y>;rnr‘'i, 05. 
^'i■•lin^lv;'.r^^^lnn'l, lloy.'-ij.-!, 01. 
A’i'V.ik.inn i, 01 fn. 

Viyi. 20, r.vi ff. 

• p.illcric, 03, 05. 


vii'iihn .21. 

Vogol, J. rji., 2. 

Vrifimblimvjtl, 03. 

ryi <thabha.<yi t)g(i , 07 . 

Vri'.liTiiM, 102 fn. 

KtjurjliTanahhn , ornnmcnt for tlio nerk, 58. 
Wi‘ni:iKa<l|ihi‘.c'i, 01. 

AW'.loni f’iirijnkyii, 03. 

Viiji'in Sfitnknrni, 08. 
yajiitbn lire's, 03. 
i/nj'i>j>ovllii, 03. 

V:ik-.lm. 81. 

IV/A-s/iopni 81. 

Vof.-s/nt.’: (CoOTOntAWiiniy), 85. 

Vnk-l.i, 1. 

Yiun'ip.ita'i, 00. 

Yatntinri, Ganp.'i inul, 5, 45. 
i/'Tnosfnrrt’ H, 08. 

Vn-'oilliar.'i, 07. 

Va-'odliariniin, 07. 

Yupii'i nnd IlorFC , 87 ff. 
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1. TornnaQhibhaiijthu'^ on Sruiclii hnana gateway — Satavaliann, 1st centui}" B. C , Bhopal, Cential 
India. 2. Swan fiie/e, from tlic ])linth of tin- IIoysalc<vaia temple, — Iloysala, 12th century A. D., 
Halebid, Mysore. 3. Ciiryntid Yaksljas .supporting Nasik cave 3 — Satavrilinna, 2nd century B. C., 
’Western India, d. Head m /;uf/u from a raf/ia in Mah.Tb.alipuram — Pallava, 7th century A. D., 

Mahilbalipuram, South India. 
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11. Asuras holding Vasuki— 9fch century A. D., Ankor Thom, Cambodia. 12. Chaturmukha giva head decorating 

temple-top— 9th century A. D., Ankor Thom, Cambodia. 
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13. Sanhlia and 'padmanidld from Kaveripakkam — Pallava, 9tli century A. D., Madras Government Museum, 
Madras. 14. Kalpavalli, meandering creeper, from Bharhut rail-coping showing wine-pot in a sling, jewels and 
variegated garments, etc., issuing from it— Sunga, 2nd century B. C., Indian Museum, Calcutta. 15. Vana- 
•devata’s hand issuing from tree-clump from Bharhut rail-coping— Suhga, 2nd century B. C., Indian Museum, 

Calcutta. 
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16. Tlic Kiss — Eastern Gaiiga, lltli century A. D., Kouarak, Orissa. 17. Mithma panel showing the 
lady turning her face away from wine--Ikshvaku, 3rd century A. D., Kagarjunakoiula, South India. 
1?:.' Mithuna panel showing the lady stopping the beak of pet parrot with her ear-jewel — Ikshvaku, 

3rd century A. D., Nagarjunakonda, South India. 
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19. Mithuna panel showing close embrace from Kailasa temple — Kashtrakufca, Sfcli century A. D., Ellora, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 20. show ing the lady freeing herself from lover’s hold — Auriga, 1st centurv 

B. C., Bodh-Gaya, Bihar. 21. Siva appeasing Par% ati displeased with the prospect of a co-wife — Chola, 
11th century A. D., Gahgakoijdacholapuram, South India. 22. Dalshwanayala equally loving towards 
his many wives — Eastern Ganga, 11th century A. D., Lingaraja temple, Bhuvaneswar, Of 
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52. Pillar from Lala Bliagat showing above — sunrise, the solar deity in lus chariot preceded by Valakhilyas, dispelling 
darkness and creating joy, lotus-pond with flowers in bloom and elephant pulling a lotus-stalk, and below — Lakshmi 
standing amidst lotuses bathed by elephants— Kushan 2nd century A. D., Provincial Museum, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh. 

53. Pair of deer, Pallava, 7th century A. D., Mahabalipuram, South India. 54. Doves making love on the roof-lino 
of palace from Bharhut— ^unga, 2ad century B. C., Indian Museum, Calcutta. 55. Doves making love on the roof-line 

of palace — 9th c<"^ A. D., x i ava. 
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01. B.mmufi figure Ironi jullar-brackct — Hoys.ila, ]2fcli century A D , Belur temple, Mysore 65 Lion and elephant — 
Eastern Ganga, 13th century A 1) , Konarak, Orissa 66. Ro)'al hunter on rearing horse from a waiido;)!!— Vijayanagara, 
16!h century A. 1) , .South India. 67 Lotus issuing from Yaksha’s navel from Bluim.ara— Gupta, 5th century A. D., 
Indian Miiscuin Calcutta 08 Lotus-decoration on halo — Gupta, 5th century A D , Indian Museum, Calcutta 
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75. Yamavata-Deconn School, 18th century A.D B c'‘ 

76 PisUapancMfigida, finger-prmt decoration from Bharhut- Sun,,a, 

■ ^ Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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‘77. Gold coin of NjiTcndradilya, unattrilmtcd Gujitii type, 7tli ccnhiry A.D. ; king nimbatc seated on throne with head to 
left attended by a lady on either side, legend above iiaiiirt, beneath conch letter (Ilia ; reverse showing goddess Lakshmi nimbate 
standing holding lotus in right hand with lotuses al)out her and a swan near her feet, legend >Srl Naicndmdityah. 78. Gold 
coin of f'amudragupta showing Chnndragnj^ta 1 and Kninuradevi, Gupta, 4th century A.D. ; obverse showing Chandragupta 
I nimbate standing to loft wearing elose-litting coat, trousers and oraaments, holding standard in left hand and offering a 
ring held in right hand to Knmaradevi nimbate who stands on right facing the king wealing under and upper garments, legend 
on eitlicr side of standard Chcnidui and Guytn and on left Kmmnadem ; reverse showing goddess Lakshmi nimbate seated 
facing on couchant lion carrying noose in right hand and cornucopia in left arm, her feet resting on lotus, legend to right 
LichchJiftvdi/dh. 79. Gold coin of Chandragupta II, Gupta, 4th century A.D. ; obverse showdng king nimbate w'earing waist-cloth 
and ornament seated on high-backed couch, holding flower in right hand, his left hand resting on couch, legend below' couch near 
footstool Rnpnkriii and around Deva l^n Mahriidjuilhiruja lifi Ohandragvptasya. 80. Gold coin of Samudragupta, Gupta, 4th century 
A.D. ; obverse showing king nimbate wearing waist-cloth and ornaments seated on high-backed couch, playing lyre restin" 
on his lap, footstool beneath couch with letter si, legend around Malmrajadhimja Sri Samudragupta!;, 81. Gold coin of 
Kuinaragiipta I, Gupta, 5lh century A.D. ; reverse showing nimbate goddess standing playing wuth peacock, legend 
Jiumdrayuplodhirdja. 82. Gold coin of Kumaragupta I, Gupta, 5tli centur}' A.D. ; obverse showing king wearing close-buttoned 
coat and trouser on horseback attacking rhinoceros, legend aiound Bharlu Ichadyatrdtd Kumdragupto jayatyaniiam. 83. Gold 

coin of Kumaragupta I, Gupta, 5th century A.D. ; obverse .showing king -ivith goad in right hand, riding elephant advancing 

left, behind king is seated an attendant holding umbrella on him, traces of legend which is lost. 84. Lead coin of Gautamiputra 
i5rl Yajfia fSatakarni, 2nd century A.D. ; diverse showing horse standing ; above crescent, legend in Brahmi Itano Goiamiputasa 
Siri Yana Sdlahanisa. 85. Gold coin of Samudragupta, Gupta, 4th century A.D. ; obverse showing horse before sacrificial 

post with its iiennon.s flying above the animal, beneath horse letter si and legend around Rdjddhirdjal; prithivim avitvd divaih 

jayatyapralivdryaviryali ; reverse showing chief queen nimbate standing wearing loose robe and ornaments carrying fly-whisk in 
right hand resting on her .shoulder, opposite her sacrificial spear with fillet, lotus supporting queen’s feet, legend to right 
Ahamedhapardhramah. 86. Silver coin of Gautamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni, Satavnhana, 2nd century A.D. ; obverse showing 
bust of king, legend in Briihmi Ttano Golawlpula.sa Siri YaTui Sdlakanisa ; reverse showing mountain with crescent, above, wavy 
line beneath, Ujjain symbol on loft surmounted by crescent, rayed star between crescents, legend in Biaibrnl. .nasa Goiamiputasa 
Him Yana Hdlakanha. 87. Lead coin of Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, Siitavahana, 2nd century A.D., bow strung and fitted with 
arrow pointing upwards, legend in Brahmi llano Gofamlputasa Yslivayalurasa, 88. Silver coin of Kahapana, iKshatrapa, 2nd 
•century A.D., reverse showdng arrow and thunderbolt, legend in Brahmi and Kha-- hthl '■^’''liardlasa Nahapdnasa. 
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80. of jiriiK f’h ])orlrait — 8tli(pn(ury A.D., Barabmlur, Java. 90. Presentation of portrait of princess — Stli 

century A.l)., Barabiiilur, Java. 91. ]Jara SJiikob lookin" at tlie portrait of bis wife — Mughal, 17th century A.D., 

Indian Museum collection, Calcutta. 
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